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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Coronation Durbar at Delhi, in some ways the most 
imposing ceremonial of this generation, has been carried 
through this week with a success which reveals in Lord Curzon 
an exceptional faculty for organisation. He has had to collect, 
feed, and canton a vast army, of which less than fifty thousand 
were under British military discipline, to arrange a civil 
show such as in scenic magnificence the world has scarcely 
ever seen, and to soothe away a thousand maddening disputes 
about precedence raised by men to whom precedence is more 
than it was to the courtiers of Louis XIV. of whom Saint-Simon 
wrote. He has succeeded even in this last most oppressive 
duty, and the two great functions—the triumphal entry into 
Delhi on Monday, and the grand Durbar on Thursday—passed 
off without a hitch. Down the Chandni Chowk, the “Silver 
Road,” which is the grandest of Indian streets, streamed a 
procession in which was included all the white rulers of India, 
and nearly every Indian Prince of sovereign rank, Holkar and 
the Gaikwar being the only two important exceptions. 
All rode, as beseemed a grand Asiatic celebration, upon 
elephants, and every elephant carried a gold or silver 
howdah, often flashing with gems, and was clothed in cloth 
of gold or silver, which under that sky shone as in Europe 
even gold and silver cannot be persuaded to shine. The 
Englishmen were, of course, in the fullest uniform, and the 
Princes, with the single exception of the Nizam, who was 
dressed in plain black, displayed those wonderful robes so 
seldom seen even in the East, robes blazing with gold and 
gems, and embroideries almost more costly still. Everything 
was on the scale which impresses the Asiatic mind,—elephants 
in endless lines, soldiers in armies, retinues in tens of 
thousands, and myriads of delighted people, all assembled to 
hail in Asiatic fashion the accession of their British lord. 
There was but one distinctively Western feature in the whole 
display. Beside the Viceroy in the same howdah sat Lady 
Curzon, beside the Duke of Connaught, the King’s brother, 
his Duchess, a thing not seen in India since Alexander 
retreated from the Punjab. 


We cannot with our limited space hope to given even an 
impression of the marvellous scene amid which the 


accession of Edward VII. to the Imperial throne of Hindostan | 


was proclaimed on Thursday. The scene was a mighty 
amphitheatre filled with the blazing magnificence of the East, 
a hundred Princes and a hundred and fifty Premiers all 
shining in gem-studded garments, and with the tightly 
fitting, rigorously regulated splendour of the West. The 


greatest credit on the judgment of its writer, who evidently 
knew that of all Indians the Princes are the most sincere in 
their devotion to the throne which, if it overshadows, 
guarantees them all. They know, and show by their 
attendance in all their “barbaric” splendour that they 
know, how well the pledge given twenty-five years ago has 
been kept, and how sincere are the words in which their 
Emperor promises that it will be kept during his reign. 
“To all my feudatories and subjects throughout India I 
renew the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of my 
respect for their dignities and rights, of my interest in their 
advancement, and of my devotion to their welfare, which are 
the supreme aim and object of my rule.” The masses, too, 
outside the amphitheatre applauded with a certain sincerity, 
for though in their inmost hearts the belief still reigns that 
the British régime is but a cloud passing over the face of the 
indestructible firmament, still the cloud is brilliant, and could 
not be there without the will of the Supreme, who overthrows 
the Tartar and establishes the Briton for some high purpose 
of His own. 


The speech of the Viceroy was an adequate one. The cool 
critic may detect in it a trace of magniloquence, as when he 
speaks of the “representatives ” of a fifth of the human race 
being present at that Durbar; but it is difficult in surveying 
the Indian Empire to avoid magniloquence, and Lord Curzon 
never exaggerated the wonderful facts, while one or two of his 
adjectives, in particular that which describes the British 
throne as the most “ stable ” of thrones, were singularly happy, 
as was also the following passage:—“To the majority of 
these millions the King’s Government has given freedom from 
invasion and anarchy ; to others it has guaranteed their rights 
and privileges; to others it opens ever-widening avenues of 
honourable employment; to the masses it dispenses mercy jn 
the hour of suffering ; and to all it endeavours to give equal 
justice, immunity from oppression, and the blessings of en- 
lightenment and peace. To have won such dominion is a 
great achievement ; to hold it by fair and righteous dealing is 
a greater; to weld it by prudent statesmanship into a single 
and compact whole will be and is the greatest of all.” 


The Viceroy, after reading the King’s letter noticed above, 
praising the Princes for their aid in war and in the famine, 
and promising—rather vaguely—a reduction of taxation, con- 
cluded his fine speech by a hearty expression of his belief 
that all Indian problems are capable of solution if only the 
supremacy of the paramount Power remains “ unchallenged,” 
and witha prayer that the present reign may last in “security 
and beneficence.” We all join in that prayer, and feel something 
| of that faith, even though it is tinged in places with reflective 
| doubt. The Princes, as a very recent experience has proved 
to Lord Curzon, need restraint as well as encouragement; and 
as to the masses, neither King Edvard nor his Viceroy can 
even touch the greatest of their problems, the enormous 
multiplication of their numbers, which our rule seems to 
foster. Even India cannot support many tens of millions 
more. 





The Venezuelan question has entered on a new staze. 
| President Roosevelt having declined the réle of arbitrator, 
| the Powers have fallen back on the alternative to which they 
committed themselves in advance,—viz., the Hague Tribunal. 
| The decision has been received with acquiescence rather than 
enthusiasm, though America is undisguisedly relieved. It is 
| felt in Germany that President Roosevelt’s award would have 
| been given speedily, while that of the Hague Tribunal, owing to 
the complicated procedure of the Court, will involve a consider- 


proclamation itself is, perhaps necessarily, a little stilted, | able delay. Meantime President Castro, who has signified to the 
but the message of the Emperor to his Indian subjects was Powers his general acceptance of the principle of arbitration, 


in its kindly dignity worthy of the occasion, and reflects the | 


while demurring to certain of the conditions precedent, has 
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announced, or perhaps we should say invented, another 


brilliant victory over the Revolutionists. 


The New York correspondent of the Times sends a most 
trenchant telegram to Thursday’s issue in regard to the 
German Emperor and America a& propos of the Emperor's 
telegram vid the new German Atlantic cable, and his 
hope that the cable will strengthen goodwill between Ger- 
many and the United States. Americans, says the Times 
correspondent, also hope it, but do not consider that the 
Emperor’s recent efforts to that end have been entirely suc- 
cessful. On four occasions he has recently intervened in 
matters concerned with the United States. A yearago he dis- 
owned by direct message through his Ambassador all purposes 
of acquiring possessions in or near Central or South America, 
but somehow he did not dispel all anxiety or prevent doubts as 
to whether the self-denying ordinance would be lasting. Next, 
“he sought to inflame American feeling against England by 
publishing, four years after date, Dr. von Holleben’s wholly 
mistaken account of the British Ambassador's action pre- 
ceding the Spanish War. He totally failed in his object, but 
sent Lord Pauncefote to an earlier grave than his illness 
alone would have opened for him. He despatched Prince Henry 
to America as a messenger of Imperial goodwill, who came 
and went, leaving matters as they were, without one single 
political or diplomatic achievement to his credit. Now, 
finally, he is thought to have drawn England into joint action 
with Germany against Venezuela, again with intent to create 
discord between England and the United States, whether on 
aczount of the Monroe doctrine or otherwise; in which this 
great potentate has not merely failed, but so failed as to bring 
forth from the Press, the people, and the Government of the 
United States declarations of absolute confidence in England's 
good faith.” 


The author of this remarkable indictment, which we can 
hardly suppose is simply the obzter dictum of the corre- 
spondent, and not based upon some foundation, which, how- 
ever, he cannot disclose, goes on to say that “only the 
Emperor's association with England saved him from a kind 
of remonstrance against his proceedings in Venezuelan waters 
which it would have been equally embarrassing to him to 
accept or to resent.” The correspondent of the Times ends 
by declaring that it is certain that the Emperor's action 
“has left the relations—sentimental, if not official—between 
Germany and the United States less cordial than before, while 
those between England and the United States, thanks also to 
him, though against his wish, have become closer and more 
trustful than within living memory. That is the best legacy 
of 1902, and for that Americans are duly grateful to the ruler 
of Germany. He has builded better than he knew.” A close 
study of the facts at first hand enables us to endorse in the 
strongest possible way the above conclusion. The American 
people, with their wonderful national instinct for quick, 
almost instantaneous, appreciation of the facts of a situa- 
tion, have understood the real truth from the very beginning 
of this humiliating business. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times contributes to 
Wednesday’s issue a long and interesting letter on France 
in 1902. Of the stability of the Republican régime he takes 
a somewhat gloomy view, while admitting that the Repub- 
licans have learnt one great lesson,—to distrust their enemies. 
It was General Boulanger who opened their eyes. But their 
awakening has its dangers: an epoch of mistrust has succeeded 
one of indifference, and the supporters of the Republic are 
“watching vigilantly all men of ambitious or domineering 
temperament who are aiming at the Presidency.” He further 
charges the Republicans with having done nothing “ to come 
to terms with their enemies, so as to bring in the reign of uni- 
versal co-operation among French citizens for the grandeur and 
prosperity of France.” The resultisthat there is always a chance 
for a Caesar—only that the Opposition does not seem capable 
of throwing up Caesars—and it is solely the mediocrity of the 
Opposition which enables the Bloc, as represented by the 
Cabinet of M. Combes, to pursue its sterile policy of Anti- 
Clericalism,—a policy which in the view of the writer is repug- 
nant to the average provincial Frenchman. As regards the 
prospects of leading statesmen, M. Rouvier inspires most con- 


ad 
because of the distrust of the alternative Ministers, My 
Etienne and Doumer. The Humbert affair is being yp. 
scrupulously but unavailingly exploited by the Opposition ty 
discredit the Government; and the advance of the “ney 
morality,” fostered by the new French literary school, is illyg. 
trated by the interest excited by the elopement of the Crown 
Princess of Saxony, and portends the advent of a time 
“when family ties will become a simple fiction, and when, 
unless a radical change intervenes, society will have atheisn 
as a basis and voluptuousness as a summit.” Amongst the 
reassuring symptoms the writer notes a saner attitude towards 
Britain, and the impotence of the Opposition. But the 
“sudden and unexpected impulses” of the Kaiser are a source 
of anxiety to reflective minds, and the best that the writer can 
say is that the year ends as it began, “fairly reassuringly,” 


The Morocco news continues as bad as ever. The Sultan is 
at present being besieged by the rebels in Fez, from which the 
water supply has been cut off. It is also said that the 
fanatical inhabitants of the capital have had their loyalty 
undermined, and are ready to join the Pretender. Other bad 
signs are the rising of local tribes against the Sultan’s 
authority. The Benider tribe and the other tribes in the 
neighbourhood are said to have risen and to be menacing 
Tetuan. At the same time, tribes ordered to come to the 
defence of the Sultan are said to have refused to move, 
Tangier is apparently safe at present, but the situation there 
is necessarily a very anxious one. We have dealt with the 
crisis as a whole elsewhere, and will only say here that the 
prospects are very gloomy. The chief danger is to be found 
in the fact that if the Pretender wins it will be as the champion 
of an anti-“infidel,’ anti-European revolution; and that we 
may be face to face with a new “ Khalifa” capable of defying 
not only Britain, but the whole of Europe. Meantime, the 
details which have arrived of the defeat of the Sultan’s army 
show that it was most complete. Twelve guns were captured, 
and also a great sum of money. 





The Egyptian Budget for 1903, summarised in Monday's 
Times, is a highly satisfactory document. In proof of the 
financial stability of the country, Sir Eldon Gorst notes 
that neither the epidemic of cholera nor the low Nile in 1902 
has adversely affected the Revenue. The Estimates for 1903 
have to allow for a reduction of Revenue of £E364,000—owing 
to the abolition of the octroi and remission of Land-tax—and 
for a new item of expenditure in the annuity for the repayment 
of the sum originally advanced for the reservoir works. Still, 
the Estimates provide for a surplus of £E25,000—the receipts 
are £E11,000,000 and the expenditure £E10,975,000—-to be 
added to the special reserve fund, exclusive of the payment of 
£E68,000 for redemption of Debt, of £265,000 to the con- 
version economies fund, and £E296,000 to the general reserve 
fund, the unpledged balance of which stands at £H2,094,000. 
—The Egyptian pound, it may be noted, is slightly more 
in value than the pound sterling,—z.e, £H=£1 0s. 33d— 
Under the head of expenditure it is noted that, while the total 
cost of administering the Soudan remains the same, the Revenue 
is slowly advancing, though it is not anticipated that any con- 
siderable progress in material prosperity will be made until the 
valley of the Upper Nile is connected by railway with the Red 
Sea, aproject already under Government consideration. Finally, 
in view of the fact that no substantial increase in the Revenue 
is anticipated before 1905, the introduction of large and ex- 
pensive reforms is deprecated in the interval. 


It was officially announced on Wednesday that the Govern- 
ment had decided to accept the services of a contingent of 
two hundred and forty Boers, commanded by General Viljoen, 
to take part in the Somaliland Campaign. We hail this 
announcement with the greatest possible pleasure and satis- 
faction, and we trust that the Boers will get an early oppor- 
tunity to show their loyalty to the Empire in which they are 
now fellow-citizens with their late foes. The action of the 
Government in at first refusing the offer of the Boers was so 
astoundingly short-sighted as to seem incredible. Their 
revised decision is worthy of the best traditions of the 
Empire.—Chatham set the clansmen who had been subdued 
after the ’45 the congenial task of fighting the battles of the 
Empire in America and India.—The effect on the Continent 





fidence; M. Delcassé is unpopular, but is likely to be retained 


of the spectacle of our late foes fighting side by side with the 
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Imperial forces in East Africa cannot but be most useful. 


How many bond-fide volunteers could the Germans get from 
Alsace-Lorraine even after thirty years of inclusion in their 


Empire? 


Mr. Chamberlain was welcomed at Durban, where he 
Janded on Friday week, with the utmost enthusiasm. 
At the luncheon given in his honour on the same day Mr. 
Chamberlain’s main theme was reconciliation. “Two 
proud and kindred races had come to stay in South 
Africa.” Out of the great qualities honoured in the heroes 
of the two races had sprung some of the greatest difficulties. 
Between such peoples the struggle for supremacy was bound 
to come. Now that thc trial had come and the issue had 
been decided, “the British flag will be, and must be, 
paramount in South Africa. If that is granted, which 
is freely conceded by those brave men who led the foe, 
what can longer separate us?”—though he was careful 
to add thet they could not expect the memories of the war 
to be effaced in a moment. Mr. Chamberlain paid a 
generous tribute to the ability, firmness, and honesty of 
purpose of Lord Milner, whose hands he hoped that his 
visit might have some effect in strengthening. Not the 
least notable passage in a striking speech was the un- 
rehearsed vindication of Downing Street, prompted by some 
remarks of Sir John Robinson. It was, he said, the 
greatest, ablest, and, above all, the purest, Civil Service the 
world ever knew. It was a great advantage to be on the 
spot; still he contended that from Downing Street it was 
sometimes possible to take a broader and wider view, and 
to look at things from an Imperial, not from a local, stand- 
point. 


Mr. Chamberlain showed his characteristic courage and 
frankness in the impromptu speech deiivered from the balcony 
of a hotel on the following evening. Contrasting the in- 
difference and apathy formerly displayed by England towards 
her Colonies with the present recognition of her responsi- 
bilities by the Mother-country, Mr. Chamberlain admonished 
his audience to be mindful of their duties. The Mother- 
country was willing and ready to cherish its children so long 
as they were children, but when they reached manhood she 
expected them to help themselves. Up to the present she had 
borne almost the whole of the burden, but now she expected 
from the Colonies a sense of their obligation. At Pieter- 
maritzburg on Monday an address was presented by the 
Mayor which furnished significant evidence of the feeling 
inspired by Mr. Chamberlain’s mission. The Mayor expressed 
the hope that the present visit would form a precedent 
for a periodical visit of a like nature by the representa- 
tive of the Colonies in the Cabinet. The suggestion was 
received with enthusiasm, and Mr. Chamberlain in replying 
alluded to the recent Conference of Colonial Premiers as 
furnishing a striking proof of the importance to the Empire 
of personal intercourse between statesmen at home and in the 
Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain, we may add, has in further 
speeches emphasised the need of harmonious co-operation 
between the two races. 


The Bishop of London’s New Year's letter to his diocese 
was published on Thursday. The Bishop, who, we are glad 
to learn, is recovering from his recent illness, makes a notable 
reference to the Education Bill. As regards the question of 
“wear and tear,” he justifies his position by stating that 
“rightly or wrongly, I have always taken the line from the 
first that our poorest schools would perish if they were 
responsible for all their repairs.” Even more important is 
his very frank declaration with regard to the Kenyon-Slaney 
Clause. He disposes of the charge that it was framed by the 
Bishops by stating that it took him as a complete surprise, 
and that, backed up by almost the whole Episcopate, he 
fought for the “right of superintendence, subject to appeal,” 
and voted against the clause. He goes on, however, to say 
that it would be most unfair to speak as if the Government 
had “ deceived or cajoled us,” and that the notion of a bargain 
is a “figment of the political imagination.” As far as this 


clause was concerned, “ there was a perfectly honest misunder- 
standing, which we fought our hardest to set right at the last 
But even if the arrangement remains 


moment and failed.” 





unaltered in the London Bill, he has no misgivings as to the 
result. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he feels sure 
that the clergy “will he accorded as a natural thing the 
superintendence of the religious teaching in their schools”; 
and he adds that he will be “ much disappointed if the London 
diocese does not take the lead in taking the Bill, so far as it 
applies to London, and working it in a generous and public 
spirit for the good of the children of the nation.” This loyal 
acceptance of a fait accompli may be contrasted with what we 
believe to be the misguided, if sincere, attitude which finds 
expression in Mr. Lathbury’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


The Queen’s Dinner—* Alexandra’s Feast” as Punch has 
happily called it—to the widows and children resident in 
London of soldiers who fell in the late war was held last 
Saturday at the buildings of the Alexandra Trust in the City 
Road. Invitations to six hundred and sixty-eight widows and 
eight hundred and seventy-seven children were sent out, and 
all but seventy were able to partake of an entertainment not 
only provided but supervised in every detail by the Queen 
herself. The dinner from all accounts was an unqualified 
success, ample, well cooked and well served, enlivened by 
music, and followed by a generous distribution of chocolate 
and toys—in which those who were unavoidably absent were 
not forgotten—and a two hours’ entertainment by a number 
of popular artists. The Queen, who was unable to be present, 
sent a special message to her guests: “ May they spend a very 
happy day, and may God help and bless them throughout the 
coming year.’ Nothing seems to have been overlooked 
which could secure the happiness and contentment of her 
guests. 


An instructive paper on the “ Needs of the University of 
Oxford” appears in Tuesday’s Times. So far from the Uni- 
versity profiting from the Rhodes Scholarships, it is worse off 
than before. Not a penny has been added to the University 
exchequer, while the number of undergraduates will be in- 
creased by one-seventeenth, and every additional student 
involves an extra strain upon the academical finances. The 
“Oxford Resident” who contributes the paper accordingly 
summarises the chief needs of the University, as elicited by 
the circular letter issued last February by the Vice-Chancellor. 
Of these the most conspicuous are (1) further endowment of 
the Bodleian to provide for more storage room, better 
accommodation for readers, increase of staff, and the purchase 
of foreign works on philosophy, political economy, and 
modern history; (2) further provision for the endowment and 
equipment of the various chairs of physical science. Thus 
there is no equipment for the study of metallurgy; no 
mechanical laboratory; no engineering department; while 
the Wykeham Professor of Physics “lectures in a tin shed 
with hardly any apparatus on a scanty income.” Suggestions 
for new chairs and readerships in Assyrian, Rabbinical 
Hebrew, and Pali are also made, but here there is no urgency. 
On the other hand, the pressure on space in the Bodleian and 
the laboratories makes the housing question acute. The 
writer concludes with the sensible suggestion that intending 
benefactors should cease founding scholarships and devote 
their liberality to the improvement of the University itself as 
a teaching institution. 


A charge of assault preferred against a grocer named 
Edwards on December 23rd at the Stratford Police Court 
by an elderly man named Garland has led to the discovery of 
what appears to be a terrible triple murder. Inquiries made 
by the police during the remand having connected the prisoner 
with the disappearance of a man named Darby, whose shop in 
Camberwell Edwards had bought, and of his wife and child, 
a careful search was made, with the result that their mutilated 
bodies tied up in sacks were found buried in Edwards’s garden 
at Church Road, Leyton. It is quite possible that this case 
may turn out to resemble and rival the one of which De Quincey 
made such terrible use, at least if there is ground for the 
suspicion that the murderer of the Darbys, whoever he was, 
intended also to sweep away the Garland family, 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


——@——— 
THE DELHI DURBAR. 


T is objected to the Delhi Durbar that it is too large 
and grandiose, too costly, too full of histrionic display, 

in a word, too Asiatic. Is not that censure, however, the 
best defence? It would be folly to call on three hundred 
millions of Asiatics to admire a State ceremonial, and then 
give them something which in spirit and detail was essen- 
tially European. Bred among scenes the note and the fault 
of which is excess—mountains made impassable by their 
loftiness, rivers that are unmanageable because of their 
volume, plains that are wearisome because of their 
spaciousness—the Asiatic, and more especially the Indian, 
has fixed in his very soul the feeling that the gigantic is the 
admirable, that the clumsy elephant because of its bigness 
is fitter to carry a deity than the symmetrical horse, that 
a ceremonial is grand in proportion to its vastness, even if 
that vastness is mainly produced by repetition. Bathed 
always in an over-profusion of light, which reveals all 
edges and makes all brilliances flare, he delights in colours 
whose brightness dazzles the eye, in gems that flash like 
flames, in scenes that to the Kuropean seem fitting only 
within a theatre. Believing that all power comes from 
God, and therefore is divine, he likes the great to display 
their greatness in the grandeur of their abodes, the mag- 
nificence of their dress, the dramatic, often the terrible, 
violence of their acts. The restraint which marks all 
Western ceremonial, the result partly of climate, partly of 
ages of self-control, strikes him as cold and poor, impres- 
sive perhaps, but lacking in all that gorgeousness which 
to him makes of impressiveness a luxury of sense. 
It is creditable to Lord Curzon’s imagination that 
he has discerned this feeling, though he lives apart 
from the magnificence of India in the cloudland of 
Simla, and has resolved for once in a reign to gratify it 
to the full. And aided by men who have lived lives in con- 
tact with the people, he has succeeded. His camps cover 
square miles. His stage is Delhi, always to the Indian 
the true historic capital, the seat of the Imperial power 
which, incessantly defied and often broken, is still legiti- 
mately supreme. His army on the spot could conquer 
India, is greater indeed than any of the armies which on 
so many stricken fields have conquered it. He has sum- 
moned all the Princes of the secluded continent, and with 
the rarest exceptions they have come, the Nizam, greatest 
of Mussulmans, and Travancore, who never obeyed Delhi, 
greatest but one of Hindoos,at their head, all willing to show 
by their attendance, and the grandeur by which they have 
made their attendance visible to their world, that they 
acknowledge the existence and the right of one greater than 
themselves, the successor of the Sovereign who within the 
mighty peninsula had no equal. Not Akbar, wisest of 
the great Moguls, nor Jehangir, the most magnificent, 
could have collected such a Court as that which on Thursday 
assembled to do honour to Edward VII., or have ordered a 
procession half so wonderful and historic in its inner mean- 
ing as that which on Monday slowly streamed down the 
Regent Street of Delhi in a river of “ barbaric,” and there- 
fore scenic, splendour. The Court or Durbar must have 
been, as Lord Curzon called it in a speech of remarkable 
eloquence and judgment, an “ unparalleled display,” East 
and West meeting together, the former with its un- 
restrained and, so to speak, gigantesque magnificence, and 
the latter with the regulated splendour which hardly 
conceals its iron strength. All that governs India was 
there,—the leading men of the Imperial Service, the 
greatest Generals, Princes by the score, all on elephants 
caparisoned in gold and flashing with gems, a cavalcade 
without a parallel, at least in external magnificence and 


pomp. 

But, asks the business man at home, granting that the 
scene was magnificent and successful as a ceremonial, was 
there any political “ value” in it all? Well, as it happens, 
there is upon that point evidence which to the few who 
have studied it seems irresistible. The Great Moguls 
were an invading dynasty, without claim to, antiquity as 
India, which saw and survived Alexander, understands 
antiquity; with no Royal “right,” even in their own eyes, 
save that of conqueror; with nine in ten of their subjects 


false in its philosophy as deficient in ceremonial ritual; and 
with imperfect skill in the selection of Viziers or the 
organisation of an Empire. Most of their satraps revolted, 
the ancient Princes periodically cursed and defied them, 
and twice at least in their history they were faced by great 
popular movements, one of which, the rise of the 
Mahrattas, we English saw and feared. Insurrection, 
indeed, was chronic while the Emperors ruled. Neverthe. 
less, it is as certain as any fact in history that during the 
four hundred and fifty years of their reign an opinion 
gradually solidified itself that the right to supremacy in 
India rested with the descendants of Timour. And when 
in 1857 the native soldiery, as the one armed class of the 
population, sprang at the throats of the white rulers, it 
was in the name of the Emperor of Delhi that Mussulman 
and Hindoo, Pathan and Mahratta, alike agreed to carry 
on the struggle. If the Emperor had been a great 
soldier, and had defeated the British, no man in all 
India, whatever his birth or creed, would have questioned, 
even in his own mind, the right of Bahadur Shah to 
the supreme Musnud, and a suzerain prerogative limited 
only by his power to enforce it. That feeling is not 
precisely loyalty, for it would not have prevented local 
rebellions, but it was a’ mighty source of security and 
power, if only because every man who chose to serve 
the Mogul as soldier or as statesman was held, even if he 
were an old Hindoo Prince, to be within his right, to be 
doing in some sense, though not quite our Western sense, 
his obvious duty. There exists no reason whatever, except 
our absurd Western hurry, why, if we can but make the house 
visible to the people, this feeling should not in the course 
of years grow up about the house of Britain, which, foreign 
as it may be in India, is no more foreign than the great 
Tartar line. It was “growing before she died about Queen 
Victoria, whose length of years and almost uniform success, 
together with her reported character, seemed to the Indian 
mind to mark her out-as one upon whom the higher powers 
—the Mussulman says the same thing, but calls them 
Destiny—had intended to confer the sovereignty. It is 
worth while politically when opportunity offers to make 
the dynasty visible and audible ; to break, if it be but for 
a moment, the cloud that conceals that distant throne, 
and call on all India to acknowledge that her strangely 
varied multitudes owe to this one power political reverence. 
Lord Curzon has endeavoured to do this through a gorgeous 
ceremonial, and histrionic as many will deem the attempt, 
and histrionic as in some of its features it really is, we 
cannot but deem the attempt a wise one. 


But the cost, the cost? As the people of India, if a 
plébiscite were taken, would undoubtedly vote the cost, 
there is not much of a moral basis for that objection ; nor, 
we think, is the argument from our superior civilisation 
very strong. There is no waste, if the small sum expended, 
about £150,000, really helps, as we believe it will, to solidify 
order. No new tax is imposed to meet the outlay, which 
does but slightly decrease the surplus ; and there are other 
considerations too often forgotten. The Emperor of India 
receives and claims no Civil List. No item appears in the 
Imperial accounts to be compared with the terrible personal 
expenditure of the Great Moguls. India has no Court to 
support, every man who rules there being paid only for his 
work, and paid at no extravagant rate, the Viceroy not 
being entitled even to a pension, and there being through- 
out the Empire not one sinecure. If European Chancellors 
of the Exchequer could escape the cost of Royal splendour 
by paying one-fifth per cent. of their annual receipts once 
in a generation, they would esteem themselves fortunate 
beyond their dreams. We are told that India is too poor 
to waste anything, that every anna ought to be saved for 
the relief of taxation; but the statement must be received 
with manyexplanations. India is not, indeed, rich as Great 
Britain and France are rich, for she has never had time under 
our fructifying rule to become so; but that her people are 
advancing in wealth is a fact past all question, else where 
does the immense annual import of silver and gold go? 
The people do not melt the metals to eat. That there is a 
terrible amount of poverty in India, due mainly to the 
frightful increase of the population, is true ; but the poverty 
is not in the main among the taxpaying classes, those who 
pay a small rent to Government for their holdings or who 
trade. Thata “submerged tenth” exists:in India, as it does 
here, cannot be denied, but even for these the Government 





bitterly hostile to their creed, indeed, despising it as one as 


is now taking protective steps. Cannot those who write so 
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bitterly, and who destroy by that bitterness the value of 
what might otherwise be useful criticism, see that under 
the title of “‘famine legislation” the statesmen of India are 
puilding up slowly an automatic Poor Law that, aided as 
it is by the wonderful native system, under which no man 
may suffer his relatives to starve, will in the end at all 
events prevent death from hunger? We can do no more 
than that at home, and over the larger half of the 
white world there is but a feeble attempt to do even that. 
It is not from taxation that Indian peasants suffer, unless, 
it may be, in one or two provinces, but from the collision 
between the European idea that land is property, liable, 
like any other, for debt, and the native idea that it is im- 
perfect property, which should not be pledged for more 
than a generation. Lord Curzon is patiently trying to 
solve that most perplexing problem, and it is by the irony 
of fate, and not with justice, that he is accused of taxing 
peasants, whose rent he cannot raise except at fixed intervals, 
in order to gratify his own and his Sovereign’s love of 
scenic display. 





THE ALLEGED POWER OF THE CROWN TO 
CONTROL FOREIGN POLICY. 


N commenting last week on the suggestion that the 
German alliance was due to “Court influence” we 
pointed out how entirely inconsistent such a view was 
with the working of the Constitution, and begged 
our readers not to follow any such false scent. ‘he 
Constitution places the power and the responsibility for 
Executive action, in foreign as in home affairs, in the 
hands of the Prime Minisier and the Cabinet, and to admit 
that such power is being used, not by them, but by the 
Crown, is tantamount to accusing the Cabinet of a dere- 
liction of duty of a most flagrant kind. This week we 
publish a letter on the subject from Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
able and learned biographer of the Queen, which most 
strongly and convincingly supports our view, and shows 
what is and has been the custom of the Constitution in 
this respect. ‘To our mind the matter is so clear and the 
principle for which we contend so well established that it 
really seems unnecessary to discuss them. They are, like the 
question of the right of the Commons alone to vote public 
money or impose taxes, wholly beyond dispute. Since, 
however, a great deal of interest seems to have beev. taken 
in the matter, and since also there appears to have been 
a good deal of confused thinking in regard to it, it may 
be worth while to return to the alleged control of foreign 
policy by the King. 


It is sometimes argued that the King has by the 
custom of the Constitution special rights of control over 
foreign affairs, rights which he does not enjoy in respect 
to home affairs. That is a delusion. The whole of the 
Sovereign’s special rights in regard to foreign affairs, as 
Mr. Lee points out, consists in the fact that he is kept 
more minutely informed about them, and that no steps 
of any importance in foreign politics are taken until 
he has been given an opportunity to understand what. is 
proposed to be done, and to exercise his right of criticism 
thereon. The notion of the King claiming a right to any 
initiative in foreign policy, or of his making even the most 
temporary and tentative agreements with foreign rulers, is 
utterly preposterous. That he should be kept minutely 
acquainted with the conduct of foreign affairs is a very 
sound and proper arrangement. Again, considering his 
special and private opportunities for knowing what is 
going on abroad, it is in the public interest that he should 
be able to draw attention to aspects of a question that may 
have escaped the attention of his Ministers. But between 
this and controlling or directly influencing the conduct of 
foreign affairs there is the widest possible difference. It may 
be asked, however, if all this is so clear, and if there is no pos- 
sibility of the Royal influence being exercised, why is it 
thought necessary to deal with the question at all,—why not 
let the delusion perish quietly and without comment? A suf- 
ficient answer to this question 1s, we believe, to be found in 
the fact that unless the allegations as to Court influence are 
at once met and shown to be contrary to the Constitution, 
there is a certain danger of this delusion being made the 
excuse for weakness in Ministers and for the avoidance of 
responsibility. Our people are a good-natured people, and 
if the idea once grew up that the Cabinet were not wholly and 








solely responsible for all Executiveacts,and that a mysterious 
thing called Court influence was liable to interfere with its 
plans, a dangerous tolerance of unwise actions might easily 
grow up. It is most undesirable that people should ever 
be found saying: “The Ministry have made a very great 
blunder, but perhaps they were forced into it by the King, 
and therefore they are not really to blame.” ‘To entertain 
such notions ‘as that is to undermine and destroy the Con- 
stitution. The only right, the only safe, plan is to insist 
that Ministers, and Ministers alone, are responsibie for all 
the acts done in the name of the King. If once they are 
believed to be able to shelter themselves behind the sup- 
posed power of the Crown, the hold of the British people 
upon them becomes weakened in the most dangerous way. 
You cannot exact full responsibility from a servant for his 
acts if you admit for a moment the possibility of his being 
controlled by an external power which he could not disobey. 
Again, if the delusion spread and were not contradicted, it 
would soon grow into a reality. If the Sovereign and the 
Ministers knew that the public believed in the Royal con- 
trol of foreign policy, such control would soon grow up. 
It is, of course, impossible for the Sovereign, like the rest 
of us, not to have his own opinions and his own ideas in 
regard to foreign policy, and also it is impossible that these 
opinions should be unknown to his Ministers. But Ministers 
like to please the King. If they are easygoing people, it 
must be a great temptation to shape their policy in a way 
which will gratify the King. As it is, however, they must 
know that in case of failure no plea that they were led 
to take a certain course of action, not because they thought 
it right, but through their desire to please the King, 
will be allowed to stand for a moment. Full responsi- 
bility will be exacted from them on the ground that their 
business was to do what was right, not to gratify the 
King. If, however, they were allowed to think that they 
could shift some of the responsibility in case of failure on 
to the King, they would be far more likely to give way 
to the desire to please the Sovereign by carrying out his 
policy rather than their own. The thought, “If I do that, 
it is I, and I alone, who will bear the blame” is the 
strongest incentive a man can have to take trouble about 
what he is doing. “Well. if it goes wrong, they won't 
altogether blame me” is the greatest possible weakener 
of personal responsibility. This being so, it is clear that 
the spread of the notion that the King partly controls 
foreign policy, and that therefore Ministers are not 
altogether responsible, would very greatly weaken that 
sense of personal responsibility which it is the aim of 
the nation to secure in regard to all its public servants. 
Our only safety rests in exacting personal responsibility. 
The only answer that the nation can take from a Minister 
in reply to the question, “‘Why did you do it?” is, 
“‘ Because I thought it was the right thing to do.” 

We desire, then, to protest with all our strength against 
the growth of this dangerous notion that Executive acts 
are to be explained, and so excused, on the ground of Court 
influence. If, as we have said, we once admit such ex- 
planations and excuses, the thing which we have imagined 
will become a reality. If, on the other hand, we refuse to 
admit any such explanations or excuses, the Ministers who 
are the guardians and trustees of our rights will take care 
that the growth of any new power in the Crown does not 
beceme a reality. They can easily prevent such a new 
growth; but if they find that the public already half believes 
in its existence, they are very hkely to choose the line of 
least resistance, and let what is now a delusion materialise 
into afact. It is a clear fact of history that Constitu- 
tions are neverimmutable. They change and grow, like all 
organic bodies. And they can grow in either of two direc- 
tions,—towards freedom and popular rights, or in the direc- 
tion of prerogative. 1t would not take many years for the 
fiction of Royal contro] over foreign affairs to harden into a 
custom. It behoves us, then, to exact from Ministers the 
maximum amount of responsibility in foreign as in home 
affairs, and to turn a deaf ear to all explanatory whispers 
and allegations of Court influence. Court influence can 
only exist owing to the laches, the weakness, and the want 
of backbone of Ministers. If they know that the public 
realises this fact to the full, we may be perfectly sure that. 
they will never allow Court control to assert itself. If 
Ministers do not know it, but think the public is content 
to see Court influence at work in foreign affairs, we shall 
soon see Court control return. 
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Another evil result of the propagation of the delusion in 
regard to the power of the Court to exercise a certain 
degree of control in foreign affairs is that it is exceedingly 
unfair to the present King. He has, of course, his own 
private views on foreign policy, and he has every right to 
have them; but when they happen to coincide with those 
adopted by his Ministers, it is grossly unfair to make his 
Majesty responsible for the upshot. We are bound, if we are 
loyal to theConstitution, to hold that such harmony is merely 
a coincidence, and not due to any pressure by the King. 
To assume that it is due to pressure is to convict Ministers 
of a culpable weakness amounting to treason to the rights 
of the people. If any such pressure were exerted, it 
would be the immediate duty of the Ministers to 
report the fact, as it were, by resignation, to their 
masters, the people, and to let them find the remedy. 
That no such report has been made must be taken as a 
sure sign that no such pressure has been exerted. The 
King’s private views are solely his own affair, and the 
nation has no right to pry into them. His Ministers’ acts 
are their own, and for these the nation will hold them, and 
them alone, responsible. We trust, therefore, that we 
shall hear no more excuses as to Court interference with 
and control over foreign affairs. It is a slander on the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet, who, however much we 
may think them mistaken in their German Alliance, are 
not cowards and sycophants, but men, we do not doubt, 
as true to the Constitution and as determined to maintain 
it as their predecessors. 





THE CRISIS IN MOROCCO. 


HE crisis in Morocco may possibly prove the most 
momentous event of the year that is before us. 
No doubt things in the East—Morocco is morally, though 
not physically, in the East—move with astonishing quick- 
ness, and the apparently successful Pretender of to-day 
may conceivably be to-morrow a hunted fugitive. All 
the signs, however, seem to point in the other direction, 
and to foretell his success, and either the complete over- 
throw of the present Shereefian dynasty, or, at best, a long 
and bloody civil war which may involve Morocco for the 
next five or six years in anarchy. For ourselves, we find 
it difficult to accept any other conclusion than that the 
Pretender will be successful. Atany rate, the best-equipped 
portion of the Sultan’s army has been hopelessly routed 
and twelve guns taken, and the Sultan is now besieged in 
Fez by the rebels. To make things worse, the water supply 
of Fez has been cut off, and the mass of the population in 
the capital is stated by the specially well-informed corre- 
spondent of the Times to be disaffected towards the Sultan. 
Again, the tribesmen who have been summoned to the 
assistance of the throne appear to be holding back,—a 
sign that popular feeling, as far as it can be said to exist 
in Morocco, is with the Pretender. 

Perhaps it will be asked,—‘“ Why should a revolution in 
Morocco affect the rest of the world? Ina country so back- 
ward and so barbarous and so cut off from Europe, what does 
it matter whether it is the present Sultan or another who 
reigns?” In ordinary circumstances there would be good 
ground for this attitude, but unfortunately the revolt in 
Morocco cannot be regarded as can many Oriental political 
revolutions,—1.e.,as a mere change of dynasty. If the Pre- 
tender in Morocco wins, he will win as the representative 
of the fanatical anti-Christian and anti-European feeling 
which has always been so strong in Morocco. What has 
given him his power, and what has weakened the hold of the 
reigning dynasty, is the belief that the present Sultan has 
fallen under the influence of the hated infidel. Victory for 
the Pretender would mean the seating on the Shereefian 
throne of a Sultan who embodies the fiercest form of 
Mahommedan fanaticism,—a Sultan who, if not actuaily 
pledged to a Holy War, is at any rate one to whom the 
Moors look to vindicate the sacred rights of Islam in 
North Africa against the forces of Europe. But if such 
a situation arose, almost all the Great Powers of Europe 
would become involved. On Spain would fall the first 
effects of the blow, for Spain actually holds two settle- 
ments on the coast; of Morocco—Melilla and Ceuta— 
and also two islands just off the Mediterranean shore. 


“an 
contact with Morocco. If a new and fanatical Moorish 
Government were to determine that the soil of Morocg 
must be freed from Christian intruders, Spain might fing 
herself engaged in a war which would tax her strength 
to the utmost. She found it difficult to hold her own at 
Melilla when only face to face with the Riff tribesmen, 
and when the Shereefian Power was engaged not againgt 
her, but actually on her side. Again Britain, Italy, France, 
Germany, and the United States, as well as Spain and 
Portugal, would be deeply involved if Tangier and thg 
other coast ports with which a large trade is done werg 
in the hands of a Power which did not respect the 
elaborate system of treaties—analogous to those madg 
with China—which are now in operation. Tangier has 
very large European population beyond the occupiers of 
the beautiful villas with which it is surrounded. There 
are some four or five thousand Spaniards in the town 
engaged in all forms of labour, besides the French, Italian, 
and German shopkeepers and traders; and there are also 
the large number of natives who under the system of “ Pro. 
tection” have become “nationals” of the various States, 
—including a certain number of citizens of the United 
States. All these could not be taken off in steamers, and 
yet if the Government passed into the hands of a ruler 
pledged to a Holy War, they would have to be protected, 
3ut if a mixed force were to be landed at Tangier repre. 
senting a dozen Powers, it is by no means certain that the 
Moors would make so poor a stand as did the Chinese, 
The Moors are born fighters. And even if these complica. 
tions were avoided, and the status quo were respected at 
Tangier—it does not, of course, necessarily follow that the 
Pretender, though he may have gained power by con- 
ciliating anti-European feelings, would when in power 
insist on attacking all the Powers at once—there would 
still remain a very serious point of danger. We must 
never forget when thinking of Morocco that one of the 
most important provinces of Algeria “marches” with 
Morocco for many hundred miles, and that France has 
lately, with “the sombre acquiescence” of the Moorish 
Government, “rectified”? her frontier in the interior, to 
the disgust of the local tribes. Not much more than a 
year ago the French and the tribesmen of the oases near 
Figig and Igli were in actual conflict, and ail along 
the frontier the fanatical Mahommedans on the Moorish 
side fear and hate the “ red-trousered infidels.” France, 
in fact, owing to her proximity and power, is an object 
of special dread to the fanatical portion of the Moors just 
because they know her best. In the inland portions of 
Morocco the French are the only Europeans who count at 
all, and hence the religious prejudice tends to be concen- 
trated on them as the infidels who desire some day to take 
the whole country. Another cause of friction with France 
is due to the way in which she has accorded French 
citizenship, and so French protection, to many powerful 
persons in Morocco. The Shereef of Wazan and his 
brothers, though half English by blood, are now by 
nationality Frenchmen,—i.e., French protected subjects. 
This fact may increase the difficulties that France will 
experience in keeping out of the struggle if Morocco falls 
into the hands of a fanatical Sultan. In a word, then, the 
affairs of Morocco are so intermixed with the interests of 
the Powers that any considerable anti-European movement 
undertaken with the sanction and under the direction of 
the Moorish Sovereign would be as certain to produce 
serious trouble as did the patronage of the “ Boxer” 
movement by the Chinese Empress. 


But though the overthrow of the Shereefian Government 
by afanatical usurper is bound, if it takes place, to have very 
serious results, it may be hoped that at least one source of 
trouble has been provided against,—that is, the outbreak 
of dangerous jealousies among the Powers in regard to the 
future. It seems probable that Britain, France, Spain, 
and Italy, the four Powers most closely concerned, have 
come to something in the nature of an understanding as 
to the future disposal of Morocco should anarchy and a 
general break-up of the present system occur, such as 
would be the case if a victorious Pretender were to pro- 
claim a Holy War, or to refuse to recognise existing 
treaties, and should intervention by the Powers thus 
unhappily become a necessity. What the nature of the 
understanding is, if it exists, we do not know. We can 





Again, Spain claims a protectorate over a portion of 
the West African coast which brings her into dangerous 





only say what we hope it is,—namely, that we are to 
take nothing, that France is to be allowed a free hand 
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in all parts of Morocco with the exception of Tangier, 
Tetuan, and a district included between the sea and a 
line drawn from, say, Attar to El Arish, and that this re- 
served district is to be occupied by Spain, but with a 
pledge that she is to erect no fortifications. At the same 
time Italy should be allowed to occupy Tripoli. Such an 
arrangement ought to satisfy us, Spain, and France. 
France, of course, would benefit most by receiving the right of 
annexing or forming a protectorate over the richest and most 
yaluable piece of Africa, either appropriated or unappro- 
riated. Spain’s aspirations for a share of Morocco would 
also be fulfilled. We, though gaining nothing material, 
should see the other side of the Straits of Gibraltar in 
the hands of a Power not hostile to us, and also not 
strong enough to close the Straits. Europe would not 
allow us, as the great naval Power, to hold both sides of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. That being so, we could not 
see the other side in better hands than those of Spain, 
and Spain pledged not to fortify. Such a pledge Spain 
would probably be glad to give, as she would not care to 
spend millions on military armaments outside the Penin- 
sula. But as we have said, we have no right to assume 
that this is the agreement which has been made. We can 
only hope that it is, and point to the favourable indica- 
tions that an undertaking of some kind as to the future of 
Morocco is in existence. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S COLONIAL TOUR. 
N R. MATTHEW ARNOLD in his admirable and 


severely urbane essay on the literary influence 
of academies declares that ** in the bull of the intellectual 
work of a nation which has no ceutre...... there is 
observable a note of provinciality.” It is necessary, he 
tells us, to get rid of this note if we would reach the plat- 
form “ where alone the best and highest intellectual work 
can be said fairly to begin.” ‘I'he note is caused “ by 
remoteness from a centre of correct information,” and 
even great powers of mind need for reference a “ sovereign 
organ of opinion.” Mr. Arnold was, of course, referring 
to national culture and literature, but all that he says 
applies with equal force to the coustitutional conditions of 
a great Empire. The application of these principles to 
those conditions was not made for more than thirty years 
after the date of Mr. Arnold’s essay, but the work has 
now been done by one who has as keen an appreciation 
and as confirmed a dislike of political and departmental 
Philistinism as ever filled the mind of the man who so 
fully realised the need of continuous warfare against the 
Philistines. It may seem strange that the mantle of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold should have fallen upon the shoulders of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but of the tact there can be no 
manner of doubt. Huis conduct of the Colonial Office, his 
Colonial tour, and his Natal speeches all prove that he is in 
open conflict with the Philistine tradition which controlled 
the Colonial Office before he becaine Secretary, and which 
still appears too often to control the War Ollice and the 
Foreign Office. 

This fact. is far more fully realised in the Colonies 
than it is here, and Mr. Chamberlain’s magnificent and 
enthusiastic reception at Durban and at Pietermaritzburg 
proves how keenly Natal appreciates the man who has 
borne an almost intolerable burden of work and of abuse 
during the last three years. ‘The Colony which had the most 
to lose by the war realises the fact that Mr. Chamber- 
lain in 1899 accurately grasped the position, and had then 
done all that was possible to make his Department “a 
centre of correct information’’; and she recognises that in 
the future intercourse of the Colonies and the Mother- 
country no note of provinciality will exclude the operations 
of patriotism and intelligence. The fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain from the very hour of his landing has made 
it clear that he comes with no panacea for existing evils, 
with no “ magician’s wand” wherewith to banish local 
problems, has not in any way diminished the popular 
affection with which he is regarded. It is sufficient 
for the people of South Africa that Mr. Chamberlain comes 
to them, as one of their own papers has said, as an 
optimist and a friend, and “ not as a monstrous embodi- 
ment of red-tape.” Assured that he is not a Philistine, 
South Africans are prepared to give to the Colonial Secretary 
the most sympathetic hearing, and to believe that his hardest 
sayings are the sayings of a statesman'and not those of a 
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party politician. With such sayings it is, of course, 
possible to disagree—and we do not find ourselves 
altogether in agreement with certain foreshadowings of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in regard to the taxation of mines 
—but it is not possible to attribute to them bad faith or 
political motives. Mr. Chamberlain is in South Africa for 
the purpose of examining the various local problems 
with a perfectly unbiassed mind. It may be, it prob- 
ably will be, that he will be able to suggest princi- 
ples which will ultimately solve these problems; but 
he fully realises, as he said on his landing to the 
Municipality of Durban, that “time, patience, and local 
goodwill” are necessary to any solution. His presence in 
South Africa will do much to promote goodwill, and will 
bring home to all classes of the community the fact that 
the Imperial Government have both in war and peace 
worked in good faith for the well-being of our great 
South African Colonies, and will spare no effort which will 
make for their political health and social prosperity. 


Mr. Chamberlain, however, has gone to South Africa 
in no pauperising spirit, and with no intention of ruining 
the community with lavish promises of Imperial “ out- 
relief.” He has taken the earliest opportunity of 
emphasising what we may call the true economic 
relations of the Mother-country and her Colonies. In 
the past those relations have been neglected—neglected, 
perhaps, on both sides—but a new era has dawned, and 
has brought with it a mutual sense of responsibility that 
can in no case be neglected. Mr. Chamberlain has told 
Natal that Britain now fully realises her responsibilities, 
and is ready and willing to cherish and support her 
children until they reach manhood. On the other hand, 
the Colonies that have reached manhood have duties to 
their mother of which they must be mindful. Britain up 
to the present time has had to bear almost the whole 
burden of Empire, but in future, as in the late war, the 
Colonies must keep in mind a sense of their obligations. 
Mr. Chamberlain in thus drawing the attention of the 
whole Empire to the duties of the Colonies that have 
attained manhood struck the right, the catholic, note. 
Strength lies in the local realisation of responsibility, and 
the Imperial idea means the focussing of the strength 
thus gained. When Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, carefully 
warned his hearers against provincialism of thought and 
effort, and showed that all development must take place 
with reference to the centre, he was in reality warning the 
Empire against the “note of provinciality” in its various 
parts. The Empire can never reach its highest civilising 
level until the [mperial idea is familiar to every subject 
of the Crown, and every person in every Colony feels 
himself as much a Briton as does any dweller in the 
Isles. Therefore Mr. Chamberlain defended with charac- 
teristic vigour that “ much-abused but deserving institu- 
tion, Downing Street.” Doubtless distance, he pointed 
out, has its disadvantages, but nevertheless sometimes 
those at a distance are able to take a broader and wider 
view of things, and to come to a right decision, “even 
though it should involve the sacrifice of Colonial opinion.” 
This is one of those hard sayings that it is difficult for the 
Colonial subjects of the Crown at first to accept. Yet 
it really represents the essence of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position with respect to Imperialism, as it represented the 
essence of Mr. Arnold’s position with respect to Culture. 
If there is to be an Empire at all, there must be a 
“sovereign organ of opinion” to which all local opinion 
must in case of conflict, and after full consideration, bow. 
It is a necessity of federated Empire, and throws upon the 
central Power a sense of vast and accumulating responsi- 
bility. That responsibility Downing Street may gladly 
accept. Indeed, it has only to keep up its present standard 
of efficiency in order to bear the burden. As Mr. Chamber- 
lain pointed out at Durban, the Colonial Service represents 
“the greatest, ablest, purest Civil Service ever known.” 
It is, moreover, uncontaminated with that Philistinism of 
red-tape which still renders other Departments inefficient, 
and it is steadily attracting to itself an able class of men who 
ask nothing better of life than to play a part in the adminis- 
tration of our great Colonial Empire. The lesson which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial visit chiefly teaches us seems, 
therefore, to be the necessity that both the Colonies and 
Downing Street should develop to the utmost the growing 
sense of mutual responsibility; that the Colonies which 
have reached manhood should be mindful of their duties to 
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the Empire, and should keep the Imperial idea ever before 
them ; that Britain should be mindful of her enormous 
responsibility as the centre from which correct knowledge 
and infallible opinion as to Imperial needs and aspirations 
are distributed and imposed. The integration of the 
Empire and the abolition of provincialism may well be the 
highest aspiration of British statesmanship. 





OXFORD NEEDS. 


HE old Universities are bad beggars. This is not from 
want of practice, for of late years they have con- 
stantly been in need, and they have not been slow to take 
the public into their confidence. But it is so difficult to 
associate Oxford and Cambridge with poverty .that the 
millionaire passes by on the other side. He pays them 
possibly an occasional visit, when he is well entertained ; 
and as he sits beneath the long line of founders and 
benefactors whose portraits gaze at him from the walls, 
and notes the costly array of historic plate which has sur- 
vived the loyal enthusiasm of the seventeenth century, it is 
not wonderful that if he is minded to bestow a part of his 
wealth on the higher education, it goes to bring some newer 
University somewhat nearer to the position which the 
endowments of former generations have already secured for 
the great foundations of the past. Yet all the time Oxford 
and Cambridge are just as much in need of help as any of 
their younger rivals. The visitor knows in a general way 
that the University and the Colleges are separate bodies 
and have separate purses; but he does not realise that 
all the evidences of wealth which he sees belong to 
the Colleges, and that the wealth itself is largely of a 
kind which brings in little or no revenue. The pictures 
have an historical and personal interest, but they have 
seldom any high value as works of art. The plate 
has of late become precious in the eyes of lovers of old 
silver, but all England wou!d be indignant if the Colleges 
took to turning their cups and tankards into cash. Their 
lands are still there, it is true; but the Fellows among 
whom the visitor sits in Hall or Common-room could, for 
the most part, tell a sad story of falling incomes and an 
increasing cry for improvements from the College tenants. 
These are the causes which make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the Universities to obtain more help from 
their constituent corporations, and endowments of their 
own they have scarcely any. Formerly, indeed, this 
poverty mattered comparatively little. The work of the 
University was done by the Colleges, or, more accurately, 
the Colleges did their own work and the University had 
none to do beyond that of examining the men sent up to it 
from the Colleges. The whole conception of a University 
as a place of research, a place where the costly and elaborate 
plant which modern research requires shall be at the 
disposal of every student, is in England at all events 
essentially modern, For these purposes there are next to 
no funds available, except so far as they have been con- 
tributed from without, and as yet little has come 
from this source. The Rhodes bequest has left the 
University in its original poverty. It has benefited a single 
College. It has benefited Colonial and foreign students. 
It may some day bring money to the University in the 
shape of contributions from those who will owe their 
education to Mr. Rhodes's generosity. But that lies 
wholly in the future. In the present the money goes to 
bringing up more students to Oxford to profit by the small 
endowments she has, not by so much as a penny to making 
those endowments larger. 

Early in the year that has just closed the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford addressed a circular-letter to the Professors, 
Boards of Faculties, and others engaged in the work of 
the University, in which he asked for a statement of the 
requirements of their several departments. Nothing of 
the kind has been done since 1877, and the last quarter of 
a century has made vast additions to the subjects taught 
in Oxford, and revolutionised the methods of teaching 
them. ‘The replies which he has received have just been 
published by the Clarendon Press, and they give a very 
comprehensive summary of the objects for which money is 
wanted. It appears on examination that it is wanted for all 
ihe newer subjects of study and for most of the old ones. 
Oriental languages no longer mean cnly Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Sanskrit; but the University makes no provision for 





any other. It knows nothing of Assyrian; it knows 
nothing of Pali. Yet the Professor of Hebrew tells yg 
that, owing to the progress of Assyrian studies during the 
last thirty years, a resident Professor of that language ig 
greatly wanted if Oxford is to be placed on a level with 
the leading European and American Universities. At 
present there is only a non-resident Professor with 
a salary of £100 a year. Even in his own subject 
Dr. Driver wants help. Hebrew now means more 
than the text of the Old Testament. There is 
vast body of Rabbinical literature with a languags 
peculiar in many respects to itself, and for this a special 
teacher isneeded. As to Pali, the Professor of Sanskrit 
reminds us that it is “the ancient sacred language of 
Buddhism,” and so is a subject of interest to a large part of 
our Indian Empire. The foundation of a Chair of Pali would 
have the additional advantage of completing a department 
of study in regard to which but for this one want Oxford js 
unusually well off. Oxford, says Professor Macdonell, “jg 
better equipped for the promotion of Indian learning 
than any other University in Great Britain or Ireland.” She 
has a teaching staff, scholarships, manuscripts, and books, 
That is only what the first University in England ought to 
have if she is to play her proper part in the education of 
the race which has given India a beneficent Government 
and a succession of great rulers. Here is an opportunity 
for giving to this part of her work an exceptional per. 
fection. Will not one of the King’s Indian subjects fill up 
the gap by the foundation of a Professorship of Pali? 


In another direction the needs of the University embraco 
pretty well the whole field of physical science. In some 
departments there is a cry for Professors. There are not 
enough to teach the students. In another it is the 
Professors themselves who are the complainants. They 
have neither apparatus with which to teach their pupils, 
nor room in which to house them while they are 
giving them instruction. A Professorship of Physics 
was founded by New College in 1900, but the occu- 
pant of the Chair must trust for the elucidation of 
his subject very much to his own power of stating 
it. He has not yet been provided with a physical labora- 
tory, but has instead to borrow rooms from two of his 
colleagues. Even with this the scientific plant of the 
University would still be very incomplete. The laboratories 
are stationary ; the pupils who use them are multiplying. 
Scientific studies are still in their infancy at Oxford, and 
their importance is every day becoming better understood. 
That must mean a corresponding increase in the number 
of students, unless indeed Oxford is to allow this, the 
newest learning, to pass out of her hands. These ex- 
pected additions to the roll of learners will have to be 
housed, and housed in such a way as to provide them with 
the means of learning. Delicate experiments can hardly be 
well performed when the operator’s elbows are continually 
being jostled by fellow-students absorbed in their own 
special work. Mechanics are more exacting still, for they 
want buildings large enough to hold machinery. It is 
hardly creditable to a nation which has so many mines in 
its own territory, and furnishes miners to so many other 
countries, that the Professor of Mineralogy shouid be able 
to say of the kindred subject of metallurgy that there is 
not at present any equipment for the study of it at Oxford. 
One kind of plant there is which belongs to all faculties, 
and is as much needed in arts as it is in science. It is 
books, and the last wail that we shall mention to-day is 
the wail of Bodley’s Librarian. The Library is in one 
way unfortunately situated. Books are continually being 
published, and when published they need shelf-room. 
There is little or no possibility of extending the present 
buildings, but we should have thought that there was 
no objection other than a financial one to the building of 
a new library in some other part of Oxford. The books 
might be distributed between the old and the new build- 
ings on some broad principle, such as the division between 
literature and science, and the inconvenience of having to 
go from place to place would thus be reduced to the 
smallest possible dimensions. Mr. Nicholson, however, 
who must be the best judge of his own wants, would pre- 
fer an underground extension on the north side of the 
Radcliffe Square. He sees his way at once to housing in 
this way nearly four million more volumes, and apparently 
looks forward to a time when Oxford, not content with 








touching Summertown above ground, will reach out 
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cnaaettanicmates 
equally far beneath the surface of the earth. But storage 
is not ‘the only need of the Bodleian. English books come 
to it by a natural process, but foreign books have mostly 
to be bought, and the Bodleian has not the money where- 
with to buy them. The Board of Modern History declares 
that “the scientific study of modern history cannot at 
present be prosecuted in Oxford.” The studies subsidiary 
to that of history have given birth in foreign countries to a 
complete literature of their own, and this is hardly repre- 
sented in the Bodleian Catalogue. The justifiable soreness 
of the Historical Faculty is shown in a way which is not 
quite justifiable. Not only do they complain of the 
poverty of the Bodleian, they go out of their way to 
compare it with the wealth that has flowed in upon “ every 
pranch of physical science.” In the light of what has just 
been said, this comparison seems lacking in the force which 
comes from truth of fact. The Bodleian has been neglected, 
but we do not see much evidence of the complete satis- 
faction given to scientific demands. 


Clearly the millionaire has only to come along to find 
abundance of work ready to his hand. 








NEW NAMES FOR OLD VICES. 


HE tendency of the age is to find excuses; to persuade 
ourselves that an action which at first sight looks 
detestably bad is in reality not one which the community 
ought to punish severely and swiftly, but one for which we 
should try to find “extenuating circumstances”; to persuade 
ourselves, in fact, that black is seldom anything more than 
at worst dark-grey, and that in some cases it is white to all 
intents and purposes. If a financier organises a gigantic 
swindle, or a clever woman ruins a hundred men, no vindictive 
punishment follows; it is decided to be inconvenient to prose- 
cute, or men find themselves laughing that there are still so 
many fools in the world. If a woman kills her paramour, or 
a mar in a passion stabs a nagging wife, the first thought 
miy be of the rope, but the second is of a petition to the 
Home Secretary. Last, if the marriage-tie is broken—especi- 
ally in high places—there is an immediate tendency to invest 
with a mist of romance and pretext-finding what is nothing 
better than weakness and vulgarity. 

Is the tendency good or bad? Perhaps the best way of 
answering that question is to take two or three instances of 
crimes fresh in everybody’s mind, and to see what kind of 
judgment has been passed on the criminals. Take first 
what are known as the Bootle murder and the City 


stabbing case. The Bootle murderers were two young servant | 


girls, employed by an old woman with a bad temper, a sharp 
tongue, and the drink habit. One night they waited until she 
was asleep and then deliberately smothered her with pillows. 
Charged with murder in the dock, they appeared absolutely 


the doctrine that before a woman commits a murder she must 
look in the glass. 

To take, however, a less gloomy, or rather, a less ghastly, 
instance of an offence against a community’s laws than these 
two cases of murderers reprieved. When, the other day, the 
Crown Princess of Saxony left her husband and her father’s 
Court to live in a Swiss hotel with a French tutor, she broke 
a Commandment which no civilised community can dare to 
disrespect. Yet she has hardly been condemned for doing so. 
It is true—or it is said to be true—that she has received a 
number of letters threatening vengeance on her for having 
disgraced Saxony; but men who write threatening letters of 
that kind are not, as a rule, men to be reckoned with. The 
attitude of the general public has been sympathetic. First, 
she was:a Princess, and the average man, snobbish, or 
sycophantic, or educated on fairy-tales, or intensely loyal to 
a reigning house, likes Princesses. Probably she was 
beautiful, perhaps she was persecuted; in any case, she 
must have been hedged in and trammelled with the etiquette 
of centuries of Court life; what wonder that a spirited young 
woman tried to break free? That seems to have been the 
general verdict of the public. ‘“ Considering the circumstances, 
she did not commit adultery; or if she did, let us call it by 
some other name, and take off our hats to a woman who had 
the pluck to break chains which hurt her.” Such an expression 
of thought amounts to holding the opinion that a girl situated 
in a middle-class walk in life, when she deserts a dull, or even 
a cruel and wicked, husband for the first man who tempts her, 
is guilty of a vulgar crime ; but that a Princess, urged by the 
same impulses as a woman below her in the social scale, 
merely has conceived a romantic attachment which is, in fact, 
rather interesting than anything else. The crime itself is 
merely re-named. People forget that the vulgarity which 
smirches a Royal name and that which brands a middle- 
class woman are the same. In the mass they have not, or if 
they have it, they are not capable of expressing, the masculine 
power of concise definition possessed by Dr. Johnson. 


There is the case of the Humberts, just arrested in Madrid 
after a long and successful career of what may best be 
described as straightforward swindling. Madame Humbert 
was a woman who looked at humanity at large and asked 
herself the question: “ What will men believe ?” She decided, 
| quite rightly, that men will believe what is on the face of 
| it incredible. She made up her mind to work on that 
| tendency for all it was worth. She imagined a will leaving 
millions of money to an heir under absurd conditions, 
| and she had the wit to see that such a will ought to be, and 
| in ordinary life would be, disputed. She therefore conceived 
the notion, after inventing an eccentric American —the 
likeliest testator to be accepted by Frenchmen—of having the 
will disputed by imaginary nephews. The validity of the will of 
Crawford, the “mad” American, was therefore formally con- 











indifferent to the seriousness of the crime they bad committed, | tested in the names of two of Crawford’s nephews in a Court of 


and laughed and giggled throughout the proceedings, only | Law. 


There was no will and there were no Crawfords, but 


showing any symptoms of fear when they were actually con- | because the imaginary will was disputed people readily 
demned to death at the Assizes. The act of which they were | accepted the extravagant idea that there was a will. The 
found guilty revealed brutality and callousness sufficient, it | will was supposed to be locked up in a safe, and on the strength 


would certainly have been thought a hundred years ago, to 
justify the setting in motion of the law that “ whosoever | 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed”; yet | 
the people did not ask that these girls should suffer capital 
punishment. Instead, it was pleaded that such a crime could 
only be due to want of education and a proper sense of re- 
sponsibility, which is as much as saying that it was the 
community’s fault, not the girls’, that they did not realise | 
what murder means. “They did not know what they were 
doing.” That, also, was the plea advanced on behalf of Emma 
Byron, the woman who a few weeks ago stabbed to death a 
brutal drunkard with whom she had been living, and whose 
affection the poor creature thought she was about to lose. 
Both the Bootle murderers and Miss Byron were eventually re- 
prieved; but the point to notice is the immediate expression of 
the feeling—indeed, the insistence—on the part of the public 
that they must not be hanged. That expression of opinion 


| themselves; but most men have only laughed. 


of the empty safe Madame Humbert found dupe after dupe 
prepared to lend her millions; or if those who lent her 
money were not all dupes, at all events they thought enough 
of her business capacity to believe that it was worth while 
risking the sums which they placed in her hands. And 
now that it has all been found out, what is the result? 
A few men have been made angry; ten or a dozen 
men, it is said, ruined by their credulity, have killed 
The day 
after it was discovered that the Humbert business was 
nothing more than a colossal swindle there were Continental 
papers which affirmed that Madame Humbert was not only 
the most talked-about, but the most popular woman in Paris 
—or rather, out of it. Hardly anyone thought first of the 
crime which Madame Humbert had committed; few besides 
those personally connected with them considered the cases of 
the wretched men who have taken their lives; rather from the 





amounts, if you look at it closely, to a denial of the rightness | 
of capital punishment. In these particular cases we do not | 
question the wisdom or the humanity of the Home Secretary's 
decision; but if the people decide that they are only going to 
hang men and old or ugly women, you come perilously near | 





great majority there came a howl of tolerant laughter that 
such things could stil! happen. Even Madame Humbert’s 


protest that she was the victim of a conspiracy was almost 
seriously considered, while there have been doctors who have 
pronounced tae solemn verdict that the woman suffers from 
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delusions, and is, in fact, insane. It isa remunerative kind of 
madness that results in the acquirement of over a million 
pounds of other people’s money. 

“Truth,” wrote Plato, “is the right assignment of names.” 
Murder, swindling, and adultery are ugly words, but no 
nation has ever been, or ever will be, the better for using 
pleasanter synonyms for crime. “The nakedest, savagest 
reality is preferable to any semblance, however dignified,”— 
Carlyle’s fierce insight would never have admitted pleas 
of uncontrollable impulses, intolerably grinding etiquette, 
money-coining delusions. That is not to say that it is always 
and in every case a bad thing for men to make excuses for 
other men’s crimes. It is surely a good thing that we should 
realise the limitations and the frailty of human nature; that 
we should not judge, lest we be judged; that there should 
always be room for the self-criticism: “There, but for the 
grace of God, goes Richard Baxter.” But it is, and it must 
be, a bad thing when behind any condonation of wrong- 
doing there is the slightest suspicion of snobbishness, as 
in the tolerance of the viler sins of Princes; or when in the 
tendency to gentle criticism there can be traced comfortable 
assumptions that a lenient judgment of this or that failing— 
possibly our own, still unsuspected by others—will become the 
rule rather than theexception. Finally, it must always be bad 
when the keynote of criticism and judgment of a crime is 
laughter. That is the case with the Humberts, and to some 
extent with the affairs of the Crown Princess of Saxony. 
When men begin to laugh at particular instances of wrong- 
doing, they are not very far from doubting whether after all it 
matters that wrong has been done. 





JEWS AS SOLDIERS. 


ORD ROBERTS attended on Sunday last the special 
military service held at the Central Synagogue in Great 
Portland Street for Jewish members of the Regular and 
Auxiliary Forces. The gathering took place, not inappro- 
driately, in connection with the yearly religious ceremony 
commemorating the warlike exploits of the Maccabees and 
the struggle which terminated in the overthrow of the Syrian 
dominance in Palestine by the Asmoneans and their followers. 
It is the first time in the annals of this country that the acting 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army has been present 
in his official capacity at a military function of this kind 
limited exclusively to soldiers and Volunteers who are members 
of the Judaic community. Onthe Continent, where the number 
of Jews serving with the colours or passed into the Reserves 
runs into thousands, such parades honoured by the attend- 
ance of the higher officers have been far from uncommon. 
On more than one occasion—as with the German forces in- 
vesting Paris, and the Russians around Plevna—the Sons of 
the Synagogue have met to observe their solemn anniversaries 
amid the tumult and stress of actual warfare. Here, in 
England, the soldier element has not, until within the past 
few years, been strong enough to admit of such a parade as 
that of Sunday. The last two decades have, however, seen a 
change in the temperament of the younger generation of Jews 
in the United Kingdom. The rise of a wider, broader 
Tmyer*slism which has marked this period, and the spread of 
a martial spirit among the people which has accompanied it, 
have quickened the dormant fighting instincts of the race. 
The result is seen in the larger number of Jews now found in 
the Army and Reserve Forces. In the operations recently 
terminated in South Africa it is estimated that over twelve 
hundred officers and men belonging to the Hebrew community 
took active part. This would be a very goodly proportion 
having regard to their total in the three kingdoms. The 
deaths among the Jewish soldiers have been, it is said, in 
excess of their due quota. In any event, the bulk of the 
native-born Jews here have come well to the fore in the recent 
struggle, and it is understood that the presence of Lord 
Roberts at Sunday's Synagogue parade is intended to 
mark in some measure the Commander-in-Chief’s satisfaction 
with the conduct of the Jewish troops during the South 
African War. 
The Jew ought to make a good soldier. After all, he comes 
of a fighting stock, and the fighting instinct must be latent 
in him. Kine Solomon, according to Biblical accounts, made 


eat 
own people he expressly reserved for warfare. The struggle fop 
independence under the Maccabees showed the Jew to bg 
bold in attack, even at heavy odds, and the contest against 
Rome that preceded the taking of Bither was prolonged beyond 
anything in the early annals of military operations, The 
anomalous position of the Jew during the Middle Ages, 
the absence of all incentive or motive for any form of actiye 
patriotic life, was fatal to those sympathies and aspirations 
in which military ardour has its spring and origin. The 
mass of the Jewish people were cowed into a timidity fatal 
to all true manliness, and altogether incompatible with any. 
thing like a soldierly spirit. But the instinct was only 
repressed, for where the Jew was permitted to take part in 
the stirring events of the time, he played a bold and courageous 
part. In the turbulent movements characterising Italy from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century more than one Jew came 
into prominence as a valiant and skilful soldier. In our 
East Indian possessions Jews have from time to time shown 
conspicuous gallantry as combatants and rendered important 
services in the field. It is not generally known, but the 
Indian native army regiments have always had a proportion. 
ately larger number of recruits from the Jews than from any 
other of the tribal units of Hindostan which contribute to the 
Indian Army. These Jews belong to the so-called “Benj 
Yisrael” of Bombay, natives who have been settled there from 
time immemorial, They are, singularly enough, the only 
people in the country whose occupation is put down in the 
official returns as “soldiering.” At the taking of Seringapatam 
in 1799 the boldest of the stormers was the Jew, Samuel 
Ezekiel Kharceldar, of the 12th Native Infantry, who re. 
ceived a special bronze medal for his distinguished gallantry, 
For his gallantry at Kirki and Poona, and for bravery 
in the field for twenty-seven years from 1799 to 1826, 
the Jewish Subadar-Major, Ellojee Davorjee Israel, of the 
7th Native Infantry, received a special silver medal and clasp, 
In 1830 the Honourable East India Company conferred on 
the Jew, Subadar Dameljee Israel, of the 16th Native Infantry 
Regiment, a special gold medal in recognition of his services 
and gallantry. <A like acknowledgment was awarded to the 
Subadar Ezekiel Bapurjee, of the 12th Native Infantry, in 
1862. And as recently as 1882 the Jew, Subadar-Major Moses 
Bapurjee Malakar, also of the 12th Native Infantry, received 
the Gold Star of the First Class of the Order of British India 
for his bravery and distinguished services. These Indian 
Jews, the Beni Yisrael, are essentially fighting men, and their 
education and intelligence specially qualify them for the 
position of native officers to which they almost invariably 
attain. Unfortunately, the numbers of this branch of the 
Hebrew tribes are small, otherwise a good deal more would be 
heard of them, for they show as much ability and skill in the 
economic management of their small properties and in business 
as they do in military matters. There is, it may be pointed 
out, a good deal of Jewish fighting material running to seed 
among certain of the less known Hebraic clans in the 
remoter districts of North-Western Africa. Few, probably, 
are cognisant of the fact that a large number of the so-styled 
“Riff Pirates,’ the last and worst, perhaps, of the old 
Corsair-men of the Barbary coast, are really Jews, in whom 
the old fighting lust of the Hebrews has taken this unusual 
mode of manifesting itself. That the Jew is not deficient in 
mere animal courage and pluck the prize ring here sufficiently 
showed in the last century, when “The Star of the East,” 
Barney Aarons, with his coreligionists, Dutch Sam and David 
Belasco and Daniel Mendoza, stood in the very front rank of 
noted pugilists. Disciplined and properly trained, these men 
had the qualifications that go to the making of a first-rate 
soldier. And there is plenty of the spirit of these Jewish 
boxers among the Hebraic brotherhood in these days. 


In other lands Jews have, in modern times, shown them- 
selves skilful and proven adepts in the art of war. During 
the War of Independence in the United States Washington’s 
right-hand man and counsellor was a Jew, Colonel Isaac 
Franks, who acted as private secretary and aide-de-camp to 
the American Commander-in-Chief. He was still alive in 
1822. More curious still is it to note that one of the first 
Commodores of the newly constituted American Navy after 
the finish of the struggle with Great Britain was a Jew, 
Mordecai Manuel Noah. He was probably the only com- 





Lusbandmen and mechanics of the Syrian tribesmen, but his 


mander of a war vessel the Jewish race ever produced, and 
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a 
the instance is interesting as indicating, perhaps, a survival of 


the old instinct of the sons of Dan who preferred the sea to 
their habitation on land, and elected to dwell in their ships | 
with the neighbouring Phoenicians. The French Army has 
always had a goodly percentage of officers of Jewish blood | 
in its ranks: at the present day there are among them 
at least three of the rank of Brigadier-General, and one 
General of Division. In Italy the present Minister of 
War, General Ottolenghi, is a Hebrew, and an orthodox 
one to boot; and he was raised to his present position after 
holding command of the most important army corps in the 
kingdom. In Germany—with the exception of Bavaria—no 
Jew can ever become an officer. The same is true of Russia. 
In this country no followers of the Synagogue have ever at- 
tained high rank inthe Army. The Major-General Goldsmid 
who had two horses shot under him at Waterloo was born a 
Jew.—he was a son of the financier, Abraham Goldsmid, who 
helped to found the Jews’ Hospital now at Lower Norwood— 
but he had abandoned the faith of his ancestors early in life. 
At the present time there are not, probably, more than three 
Jewish officers of field rank on the lists of the British Army, 
—Colonel Montefiore, a nephew of the late Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who served in the Artillery; Colonel Leverson; and 
Colonel Goldsmid, a collateral descendant of the Goldsmid 
referred to before. On the whole, the number of officers is 
small considering the large num’ >r of young men in the | 
Hebraic community who have ample means, plenty of brain, 
and no serious calling or occupation to which to devote 
themselves, 

If military service is not popular among the great bulk of 
the poorer class of Jews in Russia and Eastern Europe, it is 
easily accounted for without going into any question of racial 
inclination or predisposition. The Kolonist system, as it was 
termed, formerly in vogue, is sufficient to explain the Russian 
Jew’s hatred of the Army and all connected with it. Under | 
this abominable system, Jewish children destined for the 
Army were taken, often from the mother’s arms, when three or 
even two years old, placed in special barracks, and brought up 
there as Kolonists for the Army. There they served twenty-six 
years. It can hardly be deemed matter of surprise that | 
human nature rebelled at such treatment, and that the Jew 
looked upon military service as something akin to a life-long 
punishment. Even now the lot of the Hebrew in the Russian 
Army is exceptionally hard. His life is made bitter to him 
by every species of insult, often by ill-treatment of the 
grossest kind. And when he shows anything like bravery or | 
courage, how is it rewarded? Here is an instance from the | 
War Gazette which transpired within the past six weeks. <A | 
Jewish drummer of the Fanagorski Grenadier Regiment 
named Teitelbaum was going home during the time of the | 
recent riots in and about Moscow. He saw a policeman 
suddenly attacked by a mob, and severely hurt. Without | 
staying a moment to consider, he rushed into the fray | 
to rescue the constable, and was at once set upon by | 

| 





a score of the peasants, receiving a severe wound in the 

head. In spite of this, he drew his weapon, and beat 

about right and left, until he drove the mob of rowdies | 
off and rescued the policeman from certain death. So | 
pleased was the Colonel of the regiment with the man’s | 
bravery that he specially reported it to the Czar. The Czar 
endorsed the report “a stout and brave man,” and ordered 
him to receive as a reward—five roubles! Five roubles would 
be about 11s. 6d., and this magnificent sum was duly handed 
to the Jewish soldier by the commander of the regiment. 
There are fifty thousand Jews in the Russian Army, that is, 
two full army corps of twenty-five thousand each. Teitel- 
baum’s reward for bravery isnot exactly calculated to stimulate | 
others to the like course in similar emergencies. 


In Galicia the ancient prejudice against military service is 
rapidly disappearing even among the more orthodox followers 
of the Synagogue. Formerly the Service was so dreaded that 
when a boy was born he was compelled to wear a pair of narrow 
stays, which were laced in tighter and tighter as the child 
grew older so as gradually to narrow his chest, and thus bring 
the measurement and girth below what were required for the 
Army recruits. The abominable practice brought with it | 
its own punishment in the shape of chest diseases and con- 
sumption, which are still the scourges of the Austro-Polish 
Jewries. The reduction of the term of training with the 








i tion has been beneficial to an incredible extent. 


|a district where there is no ploughing. 


colours and the spread of schools have done much to reconcile 
Jewish parents to the conditions of service in the Dual Empire. 
The effect, too, of military training upon the younger genera. 
Galicia 
furnishes the larger proportion of infantry required for the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, while the Jews form nearly one-half 
of the Galician contingent. And a smarter, neater-looking 
set of men than the Jewish foot-soldiers, in their shapely dark 
uniform, as they may be seen by hundreds any day in the streeta 
of Lemberg or Cracow, it would be hard to find. They have 
lost in Jewishness—if the phrase be allowable—but gained ir 
manliness. And they, as well as the State, are the better for 
this. The same may be said of the martial spirit which, from 
the nation at large here, has spread in recent years to the 
members of the Synagogue in this country, and is leading 
them in increasing numbers to take their stand in the 
defensive ranks of the Empire. It cannot but broaden their 
mental ideals, stimulate their patriotism, raise their standard 
of manliness and manly duty, and bring them in closer touch 
with the general population of which they form an increasingly 
important element. 





NEW FOREST LIFE IN WINTER. 

i midwinter, and in the New Forest, the wild life 

of primitive England is seen at its lowest denomi- 
nator. Even now in great districts of the primeval Forest 
and waste man does not count. There is no agriculture. The 
plough never turns the soil. There are no crops, not even 
mown grass. There are no corn-stacks, no corn, no cattle- 
yards, none of the two or three scores of vegetables and grain 
with which man has covered most of the rest of England. 
On the other hand, there are trees for ever in many parts, 
naturally sown and ancient trees, artificially planted and 
modern trees; heather and bog plants, holly, and such store 
of acorns and beech-mast as once fed many thousands of 
swine, though the swine are not now seen there. 

Yet the result is that the Forest, while still the most 
beautiful region of trees left in this country, is singularly 
devoid of life. In winter the landscape is a study of branches 
and of the effects of wind, cloud, and vapours upon and over 
trees of every kind, shape, and grouping. There is no sound 
but the sound of trees,—the voices of the pines in the wide and 
formal woods planted in the late Queen’s reign, or the singing 
of the wind through the boughs of the ancient beeches and 


| the oaks, sprung from seed that fell five centuries ago. The 


ponies, and the few cattle of the commoners, and the little 
Forest donkeys browse incessantly in the open parts of the 


| dark though genial Forest, making their way in winter 


always towards the light, perhaps because the pasture 
is sounder there than in the narrower glades. The only 
men seen in the “walks” of the vast domain are 
looking for lost cattle. Like Saul the son of Kish, one 
inquires, “ Have you seen my father’s asses?” only he 
calls them by the Saxon name; while another seeks a cow, 
which has “strayed since last Sunday.” They can track their 
cattle in some degree, a gift inherited from the days when 
deer were numerous and the warrantable bucks were known 
partly by the track. 

The ponies, in their winter jackets, are still in fair condition 
up till the New Year. It is only in the famine months of 
February and March that their bodies grow lean, and their 
coats more long, ragged, and discoloured than those of the 
Cossacks’ ponies on the Steppes of the Dnieper. The 


| searcity of the birds that stay, and of the small quadrupeds 


which make up the wild winter life of rural England, is sur- 
prising. The owls are doubtless there, though their voices, 
heard much by daylight in spring and vociferously through 
the summer nights, are silent in the dark winter days. That 
there should be so few woodpeckers, and almost no magpies 
or crows, is difficult to explain. The rooks naturally forsake 
Even starlings 
are few; there are few larks, which prefer the corn lands 
and clover layers, almost no thrushes, few blackbirds 
and jays; even the tits and tree-creepers are less 
numerous than around tame cultivated enclosures. The 
writer found bags of eggs of spiders, or some such 
creature, like yellow herring roe done up in woolly bags, in 
places so conspicuous that if tits had been numerous they 


| could not have failed to find them. Yet the small birds 
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have few enemies, for hawks are scarce, probably because 
there is so little prey. Foxes, unfortunately, are far too 
numerous, which may account for the scarcity of rabbits, of 
hares, and of the larger ground birds. The blackcock, for 
which the Forest is admirably suited, have almost or quite 
disappeared, partly, it is said, because they were unduly shot 
on some private ground, partly, there can be little doubt, 
because of the increase of foxes. That there should be so few 
rabbits is extraordinary. Epping Forest, for instance, swarms 
with them. Indeed, there is more wild life, including rabbits, 
vadgers, jays, pigeons, and wild duck of various kinds, in 
the small area of Epping Forest and Wanstead Ponds, a 
few miles from London, than in double that space of the 
average New Forest area, The writer, for curiosity, tried 
many hundreds of acres in different parts with an “all-round” 
setter used to ground game, both woodland and heath, and 
except near two small warrens, found only three rabbits and 
three pheasants in as many long walks. The only quadruped 
at all common is not conspicuous. It is the mole. There 
must be squirrels, for the ground in many of the plantations 
is strewn with the cores of pine-cones they have eaten; but 
even the squirrels do not show. 

Scarcity of food and the presence of ground vermin must 
account for this absence of animal life in winter. In the 
summer, when the Forest supplies unnumbered insects, many 
almost unknown in other districts, it swarms with oversea 
birds, which fly there to nest, and find abundant food. But 
that is another story. There is one wild boar loose in the 
Forest now, which must find a living somehow. But it is 
doubtful whether even in Norman days, when the boar was 
one of the beasts of the Forest by law established, this curiously 
foodless tract could have supported many. With the deer it 
is different. But the deer have become shy from the constant 
hunting, and they hide like hares in the thick enclosed planta- 
tions. There seems no reason to think that the Normans used 
packs of hounds to run down their game. The old drawings 
and sculpture show fast greyhound-like dogs, used probably 
to run the bucks quickly to bay, just as the foresters used them 
until the Crown gave up its deer rights. If a part of the 
Forest, say for a radius of two or three miles round Lyndhurst, 
could be kept as a sanctuary, it might be possible before long 
to see the deer in the open again. 

Though the visitor who knows the Forest in summer 
sees little animal life remaining in the winter days, he 
will find more than ever to charm and interest him in the 
forms and growth of the trees, both in the wild forest 
and in the more recent woods. ‘The latter are the forest 
of the future. From each, as it reaches maturity, the 
girdle of youth is to be loosened, and the fences removed, 
when it will be left open and wild for ever. Looking at 
the woods as Cobbett might have done, for Cobbett was a 
lover of trees as well as an economist, it is possible to be 
hopeful as to some. The pine plantations, with their broad 
green avenues, may in time become what the beautiful pine 
woods of Esher and Claremont are now,—only they are 
planted on flats, not on the hillocky Bagshot sand. The 
different ages of these trees, of which some are being cut for 
thinning, can, be accurately told by counting the rings. The 
sections of three trees felled near to one another all had 
thirty-nine rings. The lowest growing branches on two 
showed twenty-nine rings, and something of the date and 
growth of other branches could be learned in like fashion. 
But these woods are featureless. It is a relief to come toa 
space where a fire has burnt an opening or a bog has pre- 
cluded planting. The “artificial” oak woods will doubtless 
improve with time. But nothing equals the work of those 
natural landscape gardeners, the cattle and ponies, in the old 
Forest, and nothing devised by man can approach the natural 
form and setting of oak and beech, ash and thorn, yew 
and holly, as it grew up to make the open woods as we 
see them to-day. They are incomparable. They are not 
‘“‘sized” toa standard. They are of all ages, and all sizes, 
and all kinds. The hollies and thorns have nursed the 
beeches and oaks, and Nature has brought each tree up to 
be a picture in itself. The most striking contrast is in 
such plantations as were enclosed first, aud in which the 


old trees were marked for destruction, before the happy 
day on which Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, then Lord Henry 





ar. 
morning’s ride, and obtained a respite which was turned into 
a reprieve. In these the old trees stand, and beside then 
new woods also. In time the seedlings of the ancient 
trees may spring up uninjured by cattle, and show whether 
' old forest can reproduce itself. At present the only danger 
| to the beauties of the Forest is the reproductive power of g 
single and intrusive tree. In the old days fir was not allowed 
to be planted. It wasted the national defences by occupying - 
ground that should have grown oak. Now the Scotch fig 
first planted in the enclosures have seeded over the open 
heaths, and before long these may be choked by masses of 
scrubby conifers. The heaths are the lungs of the Forest. They 
keep it healthy, and give views and shape to the woodlands, 
The Act which forbids the cutting of timber in the wilg 
forest needs revision to check the encroachment of thesg 
“escaped ”’ firs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE CROWN. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “SpPeEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—A view of “The Venezuelan Imbroglio” has been ad. 
vanced in your correspondence columns and elsewhere whichis 
calculated to dumbfound students of this country’s Constitu. 
tional history. It has been seriously argued that “ Court in. 
fluence,” rather than the deliberate judgment of the Ministry, 
is the efficient cause of the co-operation of our own Fleet with 
the German Fleet off the Venezuelan coast. In plain terms, 
we are invited to believe that the English Sovereign of his 
own motion has successfully importuned his Ministers to en- 
tangle this country in an alliance with a foreign Power. It is 
taken for granted that the policy did not present itself to the 
Ministers before it was brought to their notice by the King, 
and that it failed very strongly to recommend itself to the 
Ministers when Royal pressure secured its adoption at their 
hands. It is not obscurely hinted at the same time that the 
King was himself persuaded to take his line of action by 
the German Emperor, his nephew. 

No one in this country except the King and his Ministers 
knows the actual course of the recent negotiations withGermany, 
But as a student at somewhat close quarters of the accepted 
modes in which the Sovereign transacted political business 
with Ministers during the sixty-three years of the late Queen's 





reign, I think I am justified in warning the public against 
putting credence in the current gossip respecting the King’s 
responsibility for the existing situation, 

The gossip is built upon a radical misconception of the 
practical working of the Constitution, as it was firmly fixed 
during the late Queen’s reign. There is no ground for the 
suspicion that any revolutionary change in the relation of the 
Sovereign with his Ministers has taken place during the last 
two years. The King is perfectly familiar with the limita 
tions which binding usage sets on the exertion of Royal 
influence in politics. The Prime Minister has been trained in 
a school which identifies his office with practically absolute 
political power. The coil of tradition which now encircles the 
Prime Minister's office is far too heavy to permit him suddenly 
to surrender any essential part of his power or influence to 
the Sovereign. The current gossip in effect assumes that in 
the negotiations with Germany the Prime Minister has ex- 
changed his place in the Constitution with the King. Such 
an assumption is a bubble that cannot be pricked too quickly. 


Every schoolboy knows that the Sovereign has long since been 
deprived by statute or binding precedent of personal power in all 
the important spheres of government. Although a very small 
knowledge of the conversation or correspondence that was cone 
stantly passing between the late Queen and her Ministers is sufli- 
cient to prove the point, it does not seem to be equally well under- 
stood that Royal influence can only work along well-defined and 
very restricted lines. The Sovereign can under the Constitu- 
tion no more initiate a policy for Ministers to follow, or im- 
pose upon them by the urgency of his appeal a policy of his 
own devising, than he can by his sole authority promulgate a 
new law. In the domain of foreign affairs especially, custom 
requires the Ministers to acquaint the Sovereign with the 
intentions of the Government before definitely committing 
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the country to any specific course of action. That is the sole 
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annem 
obligation which an unalterable tradition imposes on the 


Minister in his relations with the Sovereign as far as foreign 
affairs are concerned. ‘The Sovereign on his part solely 
enjoys the right of criticising the Minister’s proposals. But 
usage forbids the Minister to attach to the Royal criticisms 
any paramount force. If the Minister deems those criticisms 
_ to be of any value, he has it in his power to adopt them, but, 
in accordance with admitted custom, he invariably treats them 
as unauthoritative suggestions, and is entitled to ignore them 
altogether, without in any way prejudicing his relations with 
the Sovereign. 

In no conceivable circumstances can the Government’s action 
in high matters of politics originate suddenly and unprovokedly 
with the King. The Sovereign is debarred by usage from 
offering formal advice to the Minister on any political question. 
No authentic knowledge of political affairs is at his disposal 
until the Ministerial decision is communicated to him in its 
completeness. In his private capacity the Sovereign naturally 
forms his own opinion of passing events, Informally he may 
express & hope that a certain course may be followed by his 
Ministers before he receives from them any official intimation 
of the position of affairs. But tradition compels him to ex- 
press his personal views, when they are unsolicited, in a tenta- 
tive and interrogative form of words, which barely raises them 
above the level of an irresponsible suggestion, and certainly 
robs them of anything approaching the character of an 
authoritative command or pronouncement. No trace of sub- 
servience has been suffered to survive in the Minister’s manner 
of correspondence with the Sovereign. The uninvited recom- 
mendation of the Crown is treated by the Minister in much 
the same style as « recommendation coming to him from a 
private subject. The reply ordinarily takes the form of a 
simple non possumus. Custom prohibits the Minister from 
allowing his final decision to be controlled effectively by the 
Royal wishes or hopes. 

You have reminded your readers that the Prime Minister 
has always at command the weapon of resignation wherewith 
to resist assertion of Royal authority and influence which 
conflicts with the pursuit of his own policy, or would substitute 
for the Government’s line of action a scheme initiated by 
Royalty. But does not such a statement misrepresent the 
elements of the situation? A far simpler and more effective 
instrument of resistance to Royal authority and influence has 
been placed by all-powerful usage in the Minister's hands. 
He has only to meet a Royal suggestion which fails to com- 
mend itself to him with a direct negative in order, except in 
the rarest cases, to extinguish it summarily. In Charles II.’s 
reign, it is perfectly true, the Sovereign habitually expected his 
Minister, especially in the sphere of foreign politics, to carry out 
the Royal recommendations. But even in those distant days 
Parliament asserted that for a Minister to argue that the 
expression of the Royal wish imposed on him the obligation 
of giving it practical effect was to expose himself to the 
penalties of high treason. Statute and precedent have in 
the intervening centuries rendered absolute and incontestable 

the salutary doctrine that the Minister is alone personally 
responsible for the acts of his Government; that the Sovereign 


is not in a position to tender him official advice; that the | 


Minister has not the power, even if he had the inclination, 
to obey the behests or the requests of Royalty. 


“alliance” the best-established principles and practices of 
the Constitution have been subverted by Sovereign and 
Minister seems to me to insult the public intelligence.—I 
am, Sir, &e., SrpNEyY LE&E. 

[We are glad to find so competent an authority as Mr. 
Sidney Lee taking exactly the line we took last week on the 
Constitutional point. We have dealt with the question again 
this week in another column.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VENEZUELAN IMBROGLIO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The views expressed by the Spectator on the Anglo- 
German Alliance and the punitive action of the Allies on the 
Venezuelan littoral are highly appreciated by the English 
abroad, where, I venture to affirm without risk of contradic- 
tion, nine Englishmen out of ten are painfully alive to the 
impasse into which Great Britain has been placed by an act 





To invite | 
the public to believe that in the matter of this German | 


of criminal carelessness on the part of his Majesty’s advisers. 
In the editorial remarks appended to “ Pro Patria’s” letter in 
your last issue it is stated: “We shall not, we trust, lose 
in any way the goodwill of the American people. They 
thoroughly understand the situation and realise that we have 
been entrapped intoan alliance.” I fear this view of the state 
of feeling in America is somewhat rose-coloured, and I base 
this fear on letters received by the last mvil from New York 
and Washington, written by men of considerable politicad 
weight who entertain the most kindly feelings towards Greay 
Britain. One of them observes that— 

“Notwithstanding the assurances given by Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Cranborne in support of the Monroe dactrine, the under- 
current of popular opinion throughout America, even among 
persons well disposed towards England, inclines to the belief that 
the Kaiser’s action had but one object,—viz., to see to what lengths 
two great European Powers could go without arousing American 
suspicion.” 

The writer also says :— 

“Where we blame Great Britain is that she rushed blindfold 
into this Alliance without even taking the ordinary precaution of 
satisfying herself as to the scope of Germany’s claims against a 
bankrupt State convulsed by civil war.” 

He concludes thus :— 

“To us Americans it is inconceivable that you could in these 
circumstances go hand-in-hand with a Power whose Press and 
Government have openly demonstrated their illwill—to use no 
stronger expression—towards England, and the question which 
must cross our minds is: Did England also desire to test the 
vitality of the Monroe doctrine?” 


—I am, Sir, &e., AN OLD CONSERVATIVE. 





THE AIMS OF GERMANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of October 25th, 1902, the following para- 
graph appears in a letter signed “ Cautus” :— 

“ A few years ago some sailors landed from a German warship 

at Singapore, got drunk, committed assaults, and were locked up 
by authority. The Captain of the man-of-war landed a company 
of marines, broke the prison door, and returned with the prisoners 
in triumph, in defiance of the Governor’s protest.” 
This amazing story is described as a “perfectly authentic” 
example of “ Germany’s scornful hostility towards us.” As 
nearly as I have been able to ascertain, the facts are as 
follows. A German sailor was locked up at a police-station 
for being drunk and disorderly. A party of his comrades, 
probably also more or less drunk, invaded the station and 
| demanded his release. The police officer in charge of the 
| station, in the face of a superior force, and to avoid what 
| would probably have been a serious fight, thought it prudent 
to give up the man. I am told that an apology was afterwards 
| tendered to the Government, and the men punished on board 
their ship. I venture to send you this correction, though late, 
| because I am sure you do not wish to lend your columns to 
| the circulation of fabulous stories calculated to inflame inter- 
national dislikes.—I am, Sir, &c., J. GRAHAM. 

Singapore. 








PROFESSOR DELBRUCK AND ENGLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. D. Drumniond, writing 
from a suburb of Berlin, in the Spectator of December 27th 
takes exception to my letter on “Germany and Britain” in 
your issue of December 20th on the ground that it “ might 
give the impression that Professor Delbriick is one of the 
German England-haters.” I said nothing about Professor 
Delbriick being an England-hater. What I said was that 
such a man as Professor Delbriick, “compared to the 
ordinary German journalist, as Hyperion to a Satyr,’ had 
repeated an ignoble slander against our troops on no better 
ground than that it had not been contradicted. The whole 
| point of my reference to Professor Delbriick was that he was 
not the ordinary German Anglophobe. He is a man who for 
character and ability may be compared to Mr. Bryce or Mr. 
| Morley among ourselves. What, therefore, may we infer as 
to average German feeling towards England if even such 
| a man makes himself responsible for the diffusion of that 
‘story on that evidence? As my reference to Professor 
| Delbriick has been challenged, I proceed to quote exactly 
what he said, and am the readier to do so as my reference 
| to the back numbers of the Preussische Jahrbiicher (of which 
| Professor Delbriick is editor) has revealed the fact that, 
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though he repeated the slander in December, 1901, he re- 
canted it in February, 1902. I had overlooked the latter 
passage, and am very glad to do Professor Delbriick the 
justice of quoting it. In the first article (p. 562) Professor 
Delbriick wrote :—‘ The statement is still uncontradicted, 
that on two different occasions English soldiers, when attacked, 
put captive Boer women in front of them and, so protected, 
fired.” In the second article (p. 387) we have the recanta- 
tion :—“ Another charge, which I myself repeated in these 
pages, I now see myself compelled to withdraw. Herr Scho- 
walter, who represents the Boer cause in Germany with 
energy and eloquence, has put together the evidence for 
that outrage in the Tiigliche Rundschau. I have carefully 
examined his compilation, but have come to the conclusion that, 
by all the rules of historical criticism, he fails to prove his 
case.” Professor Delbriick concludes that the story is one of 
the ordinary war-legends, and even invents a theory to 
account for its origin. Iam glad to have this opportunity 
of quoting the recantation, as I had previously quoted the 
slander. Still, my original argument holds good. Professor 
Delbriick may fairly be compared to Mr. Bryce or Mr. 
Morley. Is it conceivable that Mr. Bryce or Mr. Morley 
would give the authority of his name, and the publicity of a 
great English review, to a similar charge against the German 
Army on no other ground (itself probably a mere misstate- 
ment) than that the story had not been contradicted ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., VIGILANS SED AtQuUUS. 

































































“THE ROWERS.” 
[To tHe Eviror oF THE “SpECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—The sympathy that has been expressed throughout 
England with the central idea of Mr. Kipling’s poem makes 
it the more necessary that we should dissociate ourselves from 
the serious verbal error contained in its last two words, 
“shameless Hun.” Those words must not only be most 
painful to those of our friends in Hungary who are able to 
read them, but they are in themselves contrary to ethnological 
and political fact. The Hungarians, who are the only repre- 
sentatives of the Huns in Europe, are by race and feeling far 
more opposed to German influence than we are, while at the 
same time they, like the Italians, have for the last hundred 
years cherished a warm regard for the British people, and 
have maintained a marked sympathy with British aspirations. 
Until Mr. Kipling can alter his rhyme I think his admirers 
should make a public apology.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLARENCE M. Dopett. 

[We have the warmest feelings of goodwill towards the 
Hungarians, but it seems to us absurd to imagine that 
they must necessarily be wounded by poetical and 
metaphorical allusions to the hordes of Attila. It was quite 
clear from the context that Mr. Kipling used the word 
rhetorically, and not ethnologically. He was, we presume, 
in part alluding to the German Emperor's use of the word 
“Huns” in regard to the Chinese Expedition, and to the 
“letters from the Huns” which played so large a part in 
German journalism some two years ago.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In a well-informed leading article in the Spectator of 
October 4th, 1902, you drew attention to the general rising in 
Macedonia which is threatened for next spring, and suggested 
as the only possible remedy that by the common consent and 
action of the six Powers Macedonia “shall be raised into a 
principality paying tribute to the Sultan, but governed by its 
own Prince with his own armed police.” Your timely fears— 
which our public seems to have overlooked in favour of the 
minor interests of a few Anglo-German speculators—are signifi- 
cantly confirmed by a letter received in reply to a recent 
inquiry from Count Ignatiev, President of the St. Petersburg 
Slav Committee, and formerly Minister for Home Affairs in 
Russia. It will be noticed that his remarks fall in with your 
suggestion :— 

“Some twenty-five years ago Macedonia was freed by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, signed by the plenipotentiaries on 
March 4th, and ratified by the Sultan three days later. Unfortu- 
nately the Treaty of Berlin replaced the Christian popula- 
tion under Turkish rule, whilst binding the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, under Paragraph 23, to grant reforms similar to those 


ars 
obtained by the island of Candia,—viz., comparative autonom 
Since that date nothing whatever has been done to alleviate the 
sufferings of the population thus sadly deceived by Euro 
The once-flourishing province is wrecked and ruined. The 
Christians have been for the last twenty-five years subjected 
to the arbitrariness of the local authorities, to the tyranny ang 
persecution of Mussulman fanatics and bloodthirsty Albanians 
In recent times more especially the Bulgarians and Serviang 
have been pitilessly murdered and massacred. Very often the 
are doomed to martyrdom. The reforms actually published in 
Turkey are, as usual, wholly inadequate, and resemble the Hatti. 
Humaiun of 1856, which was never made seriously effective, 








This was made clear in the Constantinople Conference of 1876 
the Report of which bears the signature of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. There is but one remedy for this deplorable state of 
things,—the immediate establishment at Salonica of a European 
Commission to see that Paragraph 23 of the Berlin Treaty jg go 
enforced as to control on the spot the action of the local 
authorities, and thus to prevent further massacres. Europe 
proceeded on these very lines at Adrianople and Philippopolis 
on behalf of Eastern Roumelia in 1879, and even before 
that date on behalf of Syria. The Powers morally responsible 
for the Berlin Treaty, which has had such disastrous conse. 
quences for the Macedonian Christians, ought to impress upon 
the Porte unanimously and with energy the necessity for the 
immediate establishment of the International Commission, op 
which will devolve the task of framing the necessary reforms with 
the principle of autonomy kept in the forefront. This is the only 
way to stop the outbreak early next spring of a general insur. 
rection of the oppressed population, which would mean streams of 
blood and European complications. Paragraph 23 of the Berlin 
Treaty carries with it an obligation on all the signatories, and the 
Sultan cannot oppose its execution, especially with the precedent 
of Eastern Roumelia.” 


Any appeal to the alien Powers is of its very essence 
contrary to the spirit and custom of the Pan-Slavonic 
programme. In the present appeal, therefore, made by the 
most influential and enlightened adherent of Pan-Slavism, 
we may see the evidence of special urgency, of special gravity, 
It clearly implies the failure not only of the counsels of self. 
control recently given to the “ Young Slavs” of the Balkan 
States by the St. Petersburg Official Messenger, but also, which 
is more important, of the much-talked-of Austro-Russian 
agreement in regard to the reforms to be pressed on the 
Porte on behalf of the Macedonians. Its appearance coincides 
also with the simultaneous visits to European capitals of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Count Lamsdorff, and Dr. Stoyan 
Michailowski, the general chairman of the Macedonian Com- 
mittees and a late Member of the Sobranje and Professor at 
the University of Sofia. Dr. Michailowski, who favoured 
me with a two hours’ interview on December 18th, openly 
declares that, in view of the unvarying apathy of the Western 
Powers, the Macedonians are resolved to abandon persuasive 
for active measures by shortly precipitating events in their 
country, and thus compelling European intervention as in the 
case of Crete. He has further authorised me to sum up his 
constructive programme in the following terms :— 


“The indifference or distrust shown by the Western Powers, 
who alone are in a position to act effectually, towards the Mace- 
donian population arises chiefly from a misconception of both the 
Turkish attitude and our own. It is absurd to regard the Mace- 
donian bands as brigands. They could not have existed for a 
quarter of a century without possessing the sympathies of the 
populace. It would be equally absurd for the border States to 
prevent their entering Turkey, for they are Turkish subjects, and 
for political offences committed on Turkish territory they cannot 
be prosecuted outside. Besides, the Macedonians in the border 
States number some two hundred thousand, and of these some 
five or six thousand, in Bulgaria for instance, belong to the leading 
professional classes. These form the nucleus of those constitu- 
tional committees which direct the general movement. ‘The 
revolutionary committees in Macedonia are the subordinate 
executive, and the vanguard of their forces and staff are veterans 
of the Bulgarian wars. The obstinate refusal of the Porte to 
grant us the promised reforms is practically founded on its adroit 
comprehension of the divergencies and jealousies existing among 
the Powers, but a far more deeply rooted psychological cause is 
to be found in the racial and religious prejudice of the Moslem 
against progress in any sphere. Under the indolent rule of Abd- 
ul-Aziz this prejudice was merely passive and neutral; but since 
the ascent of Abd-uai-Hamid, the centralisation of all powers in the 
Imperial hands, and the dream of a revived Pan-Islamic movement, 
active hostility has been displayed towards all non-Islamic 
elements, which must be eradicated whenever they do not consent 
to act as humble servants to the sacred cause. The danger is 
great and urgent to an intelligent, industrious, and essentially 
progressive nation like the Macedonians, who, in the belief of the 
Turk, must be blotted out before their general development has 
enabled them to act as an internal obstacle to the absolutist 
and Imperialist pretensions of the Sultan. The ‘ Capitula- 
tions’ extorted by the Powers by force of arms will never 
be recognised as such by the Mussulman. From his point of 
view the ‘infidels’ have no rights. The Sultan, as head of the 
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Believers, may grant them temporary favours and ‘privileges,’ 
put these are only of value so long as Islam is not the stronger 
materially. Thus the implied reforms could never be considered 
as permanently guaranteed, and the weakness of the European 
Concert prevents their being carried into effect even for a time. 
Macedonia has no alternative resource against the Pan-Islamic 
movement. Pan-Slavism is as yet but a word and a theory. 
Besides, the Macedonians have no desire to exchange one form of 
absolutism for another, although any Government would be 
more acceptable than the present. A Russian move towards 
the ‘Young Slavs’ of the Balkans would imply a corresponding 
move towards the Slav population of Austria-Hungary. Such 
a move would be immediately checked by the latter Empire, 
whose action would receive the impatient support of Germany in 
her anxiety to lay the foundations of a new dominion in the East 
before the era of a political awakening and the establishment of a 
Pan-Slav Empire. Thus the neighbouring Powers are paralysed 
the one by the other, and neither will allow the other to 
make a bid for the gratitude of the ‘Young Slavs.’ Only 
those Western Powers who have. no territorial or racial 
interests at stake can solve the Macedonian question, and 
thereby settle the Balkans question consonantly with their 
own interests. Indeed, it is the unsettled state of the Macedonian 
province which is at the root of all other troubles. Megalomania 
is particularly developed among the small, and the desire of self- 
aggrandisement causes Greece and several of the Balkan States to 
covet Macedonia and its coast, to which each State considers it 
possesses an historical right. Macedonia once provided with a 
local government and allowed free and unfettered development, 
the petty jealousies of the various States, each bent on self- 
advancement, would disappear along with the opportunity of 
gratifying their covetousness, and would be succeeded by a 
eneral understanding with regard to the much-desired Con- 
federation. Confederation in turn an accomplished fact, the new 
Empire, embracing a population of fifteen to twenty millions, 
would be strong enough to resist foreign influence and foreign 
aggression; the possibility of friction between the two great 
neighbouring States would be removed, and the result would 
make for the peace of Europe.” 


November 22nd, and implies (without affirming) that the facts 
set forth in “Gunnery v. Paint” are therefore not capable of 
substantiation, I ask your leave to state that the only matter 
which has hitherto been both challenged and brought to an 
issue was my allegation as to throwing practice ammunition 
overboard. Captain Duke Crofton, 2.N., publicly challenged 
me to prove this charge, and undertook to pay a sum of 
money to a naval charity if I succeeded in doing so to the 
satisfaction of the editor of the National Review. The 
challenge was accepted. After an investigation before Mr. 
Yerburgh, M.P., J.P., the evidence being taken on oath, the 
award was given in my favour. I have received the money 
and sent it to the institute used by the Fleet at Gibraltar. 
Having incurred much expense and trouble in this matter, I 
submit that Captain Molyneux’s vague condemnation of an 
article he has not read is not sufficient to disprove the facts 
set forth. When the ‘Empress of India’ went to her prize- 
firing, she was supposed to be ready for action. She did not 
prove a match for a straight-shooting third-class cruiser. 
This is a matter in which landsmen and taxpayers (who 
provide both naval half-pay and powder and shot) may be 
pardoned for reverting to the warning Dundonald gave to 
the House of Commons on July 5th, 1813, that too much 
importance is still attached to the “brightening of brass- 
heads, bitts, and capstan hoops,” and too little to the con- 
dition of the ships as pure fighting machines. The question 
as to whether flagships have been, as a rule, bad shooters 
does not rest on opinion. It is a fact vouched for by the 
returns.—I am, Sir, &c., ARNOLD WHITE. 
2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead, 








I may remark, whilst reserving my opinion as to their in- | 


trinsic value, that the apparently contradictory policies of the 
Macedonian and Pan-Slav leaders render all the more striking 
the identity of their views as to the necessity of immediate 
intervention. It is a view which is creditable alike to the 
humanitarian feeling which inspires the latter and to the 
broad-minded foresight of the former party. Sentiment 
among us is as popular as ever in the hour of triumph,—but 
when matters of grave controversy and conflicting interests 
are in question, it is not welcome in contemporary politics. 
From what has been written above, however, there can be 
little doubt that our own interests, if not precisely in danger, 
may find at present an exceptional opening. It may turn out 
in the end that the attention bestowed on the threatened 
eruption has been thrown away. This has happened more 
than once before. But to-day the odds in favour of a definite 
issue seem certainly to justify the experiment.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL. 

[We are strongly in favour of dealing with Macedonia as 
the Powers dealt with the Lebanon in the “sixties.” The 
great advantage of this plan is that it would free Macedonia 
from Turkish misrule without altering the political status quo. 
All rights would be reserved under it in regard to the ultimate 
inheritance.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





GUNNERY v. PAINT. 
[To tae Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Captain Molyneux, R.N., in the Spectator of Decem- 
ber 27th impugns my statement as to the ‘ Empress of India’ 
on two grounds: firstly, that she was not a flagship when the 
recent prize-firing took place; and secondly, that the Admiral, 
not being on board, was not responsible. With regard to the 
first point, Captain Molyneux and the Admiralty seem to be 


A BLUE-TAILED BEE-EATER IN DORSET. 
(To THE THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—May I be allowed, with all due deference, to ask your 
readers to doubt the statement that a blue-tailed bee-eater 
(Merops philippinus) has visited Dorset? This species is a 
native of India, Southern China, and the East Indian islands. 
It is, therefore, extremely improbable that a specimen should 
visit our shores. The only one recorded in this country is a 
bird said to have been shot in Northumberland in August, 
1862; not, as Canon Rawnsley states, a hundred years ago in 
Dorset. Mr. Howard Saunders records the alleged occurrence 
without comment. Dr. Bowdler-Sharpe only accepts the 
statement because it was vouched for by Mr. John Hancock, 
“one of the most conscientious ornithologists which this 
country has ever produced.” This bird was shot and identified. 
Is it unreasonable of scientific ornithologists, in a case like 
this, to ask for better evidence than your correspondent offers? 
No one is more eager to protest against the miscreants who 
shoot rare birds than Iam. But we must distinguish between 
residents, which are nearly exterminated, or migrants, which 
might nest here if they were allowed, and these rare foreign 
stragglers. Ifa blue-tailed bee-eater ever reached the British 
Isles, it would soon miserably perish of cold and hunger. If 
it is shot and identified, an addition is made to our knowledge 
of ornithology. In conclusion, may I suggest that perhaps 
the bird was a common bee-eater (Merops apiaster), which 
visits us from the Continent fairly often? Whatever the bird 
was, the story is, with all respect, uf no value unless the bird, 
alive or dead, can be produced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ORNITHOLOGIST. 


EDITOR OF 





TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, IN PARLIAMENT. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” J 

Sir,—On the ground that Cambridge has produced some 

prominent politicians, whom he names, your correspondent 





at variance as to the facts. In the official Navy List for 


October, 1902, the ‘ Empress of India’ is described as “ Flagship | 


“Trin. Coll. Cam.” in the Spectator of December 27th, 1902, 


of theSecond in Command of the Home Squadron whencruising,” | expresses amusement at the statement in a popular periodical 
and a note is appended: “Commissioned at Devonport, Octo- | that Cambridge has been more distinguished for her poets 
ber 13th, 1901, with officers, &c., transferred from the ‘ Howe.’” | than for her statesmen. It is difficult, no doubt, to find a 
With regard to Captain Molyneux’s contention that she only | common denominator for the two kinds of distinction ; but I 
became second flagship on October Ist, 1902, I would point | find it hard to believe that Cambridge is quite so proud even 
out that here again is a discrepancy. The official Navy List | of Mr. Balfour and the Duke of Devonshire as of Spenser, 
gives May 7th, 1902, as the date of the appointment of the | Milton, Dryden, Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Rear-Admiral. Is the accuracy of the Navy List an illusion ? | Tennyson. As a matter of fact, the remark did not take 


If so, the fault is not mine. 


If the flag-officer is not partly | the negative form which “Trin. Coll. Cam.” gives to it; and 


responsible for the shooting of his flagship, it is high time | the sting, if there was any, lay elsewhere than in the tail. 
It is, I imagine, a commonplace that “Oxford has been the 
statesmen’s—as Cambridge has been the poets'—University ”’; 


that he was made responsible. As Captain Molyneux employs 


the word “misleading” in reference to my letter to you of 
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and most people would, I think, regard the latter distinction 
as the higher.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 





THE HARTOPP CASE. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator."’] 
Sir,—Very many right-minded people will thank you for 
your article on “The Hartopp Case” in the Spectator of 
December 20th. It is well that we have a high-class journal 
whose editor is so outspoken on scandals in the higher circles 
of society. I am writing to say that this is precisely what the 
late Archbishop did in addressing working men before the 
diocese of Truro was divided from that of Exeter. He spared 
no cost or trouble in visiting the remote parts of his unwieldy 
diocese, as it then was. I gave a supper to the workmen 
connected with my church restoration. The Bishop of Exeter 
had come to preach, and I asked him to address the working 
men at the supper. He gave them much useful advice, and 
told them how to act if they saw any of their mates on “ the 
down-grade” caused by drunkenness. ‘Do what is some- 
times (?) done in the upper classes of society,—‘ send them to 
Coventry.’ Let them see you will not associate with such. 
You cannot take a better remedy in hand.” Dr. Temple had 
not then taken the decided position he afterwards held in the 
Temperance cause, but it was evident that his thoughts even 
at that time were taken up with the much-needed reform in 
the matter of intemperance, so terrible in its effects and so 
hurtful to all national progress—Thanking you very much 
for the practical method you have suggested in the matter of 
scandals in the upper strata of society, I am, Sir, &ce., 
CLERICUS SENEX. 





THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
[To THe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,— Whilst the memory of our late venerable Archbishop is 
still fresh in men’s minds, it might interest your readers if 
you could kindly find space to publish a few striking words of 
his delivered in the early days of his career at Rugby, which 
are probably little known. They were addressed to the Sixth 
Form one morning before first lesson, I think it was in 1860 or 
1861, at the crisis when the excitement over the publication of 
“Essays and Reviews” was raging very fiercely. I had left 
school at the time, but the words as spoken were written down 
by a member of the Sixth Form who was present, and passed 
from him to me. I imagine there are very few copies, if any, 
of this little speech still extant, but it appears to me of 
singular interest at the present moment, and in happy har- 
mony with the big majestic life over which so many are 
mournfully lingering.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Careys, Brockenhurst. F. H. Bowpen-SmituH. 





“ Before I came to Rugby, before I thought of coming to Rugby, 
I was asked to write in that book. To have written in that book 
as Head-Master of Rugby would have been a blunder. It was 
perhaps a blunder in me not to reconsider my decision of letting 
the essay be published, when I came to Rugby; but inasmuch as 
it was a past act, it never occurred to me to reconsider it. I 
thought, and I still think even after what has happened, that that 
book ought to have been published. ‘The book contains opinions 
which had long been lurking in corners; it was time they were 
dragged to light and faced. We, the essayists, knew who were 
going to write, but we did not know what each was going to write 
about. We agreed each to write what he thought, and we were 
only responsible for our own essays. This was clear to us all, 
because we knew before writing that we differed widely. In con- 
clusion, I would warn you against two things, against entering on 
the speculations contained in that book in a light or cursory way, 
and against supposing that I agree with all that is said in that 
book. Iam sure you know me too well to suppose that for an 
instant.” 





REFORM AT THE “ ZOO.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The writer of the article on the “ Zoo” in the Spectator 
of December 27th seems to be under a complete misappreben- 
sion as to the terms on which the Society hold their Gardens. 
He says: “The public have been generous enough to grant a 
site in the park for the menagerie.” There never was, nor 
is there ever likely to be, any such grant. The Society have 


always held the Gardens under the Crown at a substantial 
rent, which for very many years past has been £380 per annum. 
I should have supposed there was not a single Fellow who took 


a 
any interest in the affairs of the Society ignorant of this, Thy 
Council, I apprehend, will have a complete reply to the gyp, 
gestions made in the article. To many of them, indeed, the 
reply is obvious from any one who has, during the last quartey 
of a century, followed the progress of the Society ; but it does 
not seem to me that the columns of a newspaper are the proper 
place for discussion of these details, so I refrain from any 
further remarks.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

A FEeLLow or Over Firty YEARS’ STANDING, 








POETRY. 


A ROYAL HEART. 
RaccGep, uncomely, and old and grey, 
A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound her way 
One saw her loiter and then stoop down, 
Putting something away in her old torn gown. 





“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher said. 

(Ah! that was her heart—had the truth been read!) 
“ What have you stolen ?” he asked again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden pain, 

And under the flickering light of the gas 

She showed him her gleaning. “It’s broken glass 
She said; “TI hae lifted it up frae the street 

To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ feet!” 


” 
’ 


Under the fluttering rags astir 
That was a royal heart that beat! 
Would that the world had more like her 
Smoothing the road for its bairnies’ feet! 
Wii H. Oatrvir, 











BOOKS. 


——_$—~->—-—. 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 

SHAKESPEARE and Queen Victoria, two of the very greatest 
and most glorious names in the annals of Britain and the 
English-speaking race, yet glorious and great in how different 
ways! What, we are tempted to wonder, would have been 
Shakespeare’s feelings if he had been told that three hundred 
years after his death his Life would be written, with a care and 
completeness unknown before, by the same hand which was to 
go on to trace the story of a great Queen, a second and better 
Elizabeth (oddly enough, as this book tells us, she only just 
escaped the name and title of Elizabeth II.); like her, in the 
words of Spenser’s dedication, “a most High, Mightie, and 
Magnificent Empresse, renowmed for Pietie, Vertue, and all 
Gratious Government”; like her, “ Queene of England and 
Treland and Defendour of the Faith”; and if not still “ Queene 
of Fraunce and Virginia,” yet Empress of India and Sovereign 
over a large part of North America, of the “ still-vex’d 
Bermoothes,” and of islands and dominions beyond the seas of 
which even the writer of The Tempest had hardly begun to 
dream? The collocation is certainly a striking one, and Mr. 
Sidney Lee is assuredly a lucky man if he is to go down to 
posterity as the writer of two such Lives. But he deserves 
his fortune, since it is hardly less striking that he should 
have succeeded equally with both. For the problems pre- 
sented to the biographer in the two cases are absolutely 
divergent. About the one life we know, roughly speaking, 
nothing, about the other everything. What we really know 
about Shakespeare, the late Master of Balliol used to say, could 
be written on a half-sheet of notepaper. What we know about 
Queen Victoria would fill, nay, does fill, endless archives and 
whole libraries. The one life probably, though we cannot be 
sure, contained, like the lives of other poets and artists, little 
event and few points of public interest. Of event, of public 
interest, at any rate, no life was in a sense ever fuller than the 
other. When Queen Victoria died at the age of eighty-one, 
after a longer life and a longer reign than any other British, 
and virtually than any other European, Sovereign, there 
passed away the most amazing accumulation of human 





* Queen Victoria: a Biography. By Sidney Lee. With Portraits, Facsimile, 





and Map. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s, 6d.] 
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——— . 
experience that the world had ever known. She who had 


played with Wilberforce as a baby, and entertained Sir Walter 
Scott as a child, had been for some seventy years at the 
centre of things, and had had the opportunity of seeing and 
ging all the greatest men, of hearing and learning from the 
prime actors at first hand about all the most important move- 
ments, of her time. The immense careers of men like Glad- 
stone and Bismarck were but episodes in her own. She had 
seen them come and she saw them go, even as she saw 
Napoleon IIT. move on from exile through Empire to exile again, 
or Tennyson and Browning move on from youth and promise to 
Westminster Abbey and immortality. She had seen her own 
territories increased by four million square miles, her subjects 
grow from about a hundred millions to something like two 
hundred and eighty millions. Herself asolitary child and heir, 
the single slender thread on which the succession had hung, 
she left at her death thirty-one grandchildren, and nearly 
forty great-grandchildren, one of whom had already married. 


jud 


The biographer might seem indeed a bold man who should 
venture to tell so soon after her death, within one moderate 
and modest volume, the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s 
own skill, and the methods of the monumental Dictionary for 
which this Life was first written, are excellently vindicated 
by his success. His book is a miracle of condensation. 
There is perhaps almost too greata self-repression and absence 
of ornament orenthusiasm. The motto of the great Dictionary, 
as Canon Ainger so wittily put it at one of the authors’ 
dinners, was “ No flowers, by request.” And that motto has 
been most faithfully followed. The style inclines to what the 
ancients called the “lean and spare,’ and there is sometimes 
a want of warmth and colour in the general treatment. To 
use another metaphor, those who like a sweet champagne 
will find this a trifle too dry. But if dry, it is sound, spark- 
ling, and brisk; for the book is, if severe, emphatically not 
dull; if brief, it is not obscure. It gets over the ground in a 
marvellous way, yet without any sense of hurry. And in}this 
plain, unpretending style, in this eminently sincere and 
scientific biography, the great and good lady who was for the 
major part of a solid century a Queen, and Queen of England, 
appears to conspicuous advantage. Before all things a 
lover herself of truth, of frankness and naturalness, she 
is seen here in the main as what she was. For she was at 
all times that which to be, whether in a palace or a cottage, is 
to possess the secret of success and the most attractive of 
qualities—she was herself. And it is herself that is given us 
here. The book is not a history of her reign, it is her 
own Life. As Mr. Lee admirably says in his preface, “the 
cireumstance [he might have added, the pomp] of politics is 
to a large extent the scenery of every sovereign’s biography, 
but it is the duty of a biographer sternly to subordinate his 
scenery to the actor who alone is his first concern.” And that 
duty he has discharged with unflinching fidelity. He has 
spared no pains to get at the truth where diligent research 
will reach it. Hereafter the possibilities will doubtless be 
larger, when more of what are most characteristic and charming 
wherever they appear—the Queen’s own words, in her own 
letters and diaries—are given to the world; when, too, the Lives 
not only of her earlier, but also of her later, Ministers and 
servants have been written; when to the biographies of Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Palmerston, and Archbishops Tait and 
Benson, are added those of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord Beacons- 
field, if this last is ever written, and Lord Salisbury, and Arch- 
bishop Temple and Bishop Davidson. But meanwhile Mr. 
Lee’s exhaustive command of the existing material, and his 
discriminating use of it, are very noticeable and praiseworthy. 
The outlines are here fairly and firmly traced, even if here- 
after they be more amply filled in. We see the great, capable, 
living personality, the same all throngh: the fine animated 
child, the high-spirited girl, the young maiden rejoicing in 
the heyday of first queenhood, the bride, the wife, the mother, 
the Empress-Queen. As by slow, imperceptible degrees she 
passes from youth to middle and old age, and meets in turn 
Lord Melbourne's fatherly chivalry, the shy and prim but 
safe and Constitutional loyalty of Peel, the nonchalance of 
Palmerston, the craft of Louis Napoleon, the grim cynicism 
of Bismarck, the artful ingratiations of Lord Beaconsfield, 
the copious energy and insistence of Mr. Gladstone, the 
sagacity of Lord Salisbury, we see how her character is dis- 


passed from the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill to Earl 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, and from the war in the Crimea 
to the war in South Africa. We see her in joy and sorrow, 
She had it in her to feel both very keenly. In her first two 
years she thought she had enjoyed herself almost too much, 
or, at any rate, too lightly. Then came her marriage, and her 
one-and-twenty years of deep, unalloyed conjugal felicity, 
The measure of her happiness became the measure of her 
grief. Even now it may be doubted if it is realised what 
personally that meant to her. 

Her very simplicity and sincerity show us in these pages 
what it really is to be a Monarch, and a Constitutional Monarch; 
and “ how unenviable,” as she wrote herself, “is a crown.” She 
was saved perhaps from the fierce trials, as from the fierce 
joys, of a despot. She enjoyed again and again in increasing 
degree the sense of the loyalty and sympathy and deep 
love of her people. But she had much to endure and 
suffer. The spell of her closing years, the sunset splendour 
of her end, which like a physical sunset filled the whole sky 
and went round the globe, have tended to make us forget the 
heavy glooms, and still more the passing clouds, of earlier 
days. The perusal of this story shows within what strict 
limits she had for the most part to move, and should make us 
admire all the more the much she was able to effect despite a 
hundred obstacles. Alike at home and abroad she was con- 
stantly thwarted; struck at again and again through those 
dearest to her; disappointed, opposed, ignored. “ Will they do 
him justice now ? ” she cried, as her beloved husband lay on the 
bedof death. The Princess Royal, whose wedding was the second 
great joy of her life, became “ my poor persecuted daughter.” 

But she persevered, and if her efforts were often apparently 
unavailing, it is notable that in the cases in which they had the 
greatest effect it was signally for the advantage of Britain and 
the world. She intervened to secure justice and toleration to 
the Roman Catholics at home, whether in Ireland or England, 
and to her Hindoo and Mahommedan subjects in India; to 
promote Free-trade; to compose the strife of parties and 
reconcile the jarring Estates of Lords and Commons in 
the dispute over the Irish Church and the extension of: 
the franchise. Abroad she intervened to restrain France 
from attacking Austria in 1859, and Germany from 
attacking France in 1875. Above and before all, with 
her husband, she undoubtedly in the Trent affair of 1861 
prevented, as Americ ans like Walt Whitman recognised, that 





; most awful of calamities, and rendered it, we hope, for ever 


impossible,—war between two nations, as she had described 
them herself, ‘of kindred origin and character,’ Britain and 
the United States. If she had achieved no more than this 
one last result, she would have laid the world under endless 
obligation. Not, indeed, that she was always right, or ever 
laid claim to any infallibility. She naturally came to trust 
her own long experience and often-proven judgment. But 
when her people acclaimed her most she said amid her satis- 
faction: “If they only knew meas I am!” What she did 
she did by ordinary means. Her road to glory was no more a 
royal one than that of any of her subjects. It was the hard 
and thorny path of duty. Schooled alike by prosperity and 
adversity, she followed it step by step unfalteringly, toiling 
far into the night, living by rule, that she might, as she said, 
“get through her work”; ever with courage and fairness and 
excellent temper addressing herself uncomplainingly to the 
tasks great or small, the cares of the Empire or of her family, 
which each day or minute brought upon her. 

It is thus we see her in this volume,—a woman and a Queen, 
and the woman not lost in the Queen. It was this loss that 
she disliked in her great predecessor, Queen Elizabeth. It 
was the preservation of this womanliness that some of her 
Ministers recognised and some did not, foremost among those 
who discerned it being the Minister who, strange and bizarre 
figure as he was, became her greatest favourite. It was the 
preservation of this that made her what—to use, while varying 
it, the famous phrase employed of Washington—she was: great 
in war, but greater in peace, and greatest of all in the heart 
of her people. As we close this book, brief, businesslike, un- 
varnished as it is, we feel once more that sense of gratitude 
and affection which at her death was so palpable, and which 

must always rise in the heart of any sensible and appreciative 

son of this Empire, nay, of any man, whatever be his nationality, 





played in all these changing relations, even as again she 


who studies impartially the life of Queen Victoria. 
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IMPERIAL DELHI.* 
Mr. FANsHAWE’S new guide to Delhi appears felix oppor- 
tunitate at the moment when all eyes are turned towards the 
pageant which is being held under the walls of the famous 
city of Shah Jahan. Perhaps the class of people who are 
attending the Durbar is hardly one that sets much store by 
“tales of ancientry,” but it would be difficult for the least 
imaginative spectator of the historic Rajas, surrounded by 
their retinue and blazing in all the pomp and pride of their 
ancestral state, not to cast the mind back to the days of the 


Great Moghul, as Somerville saw them in his almost forgotten 
Chace :— 


“Imperial Delhi opening wide her Gates 
Pours out her thronging Legions, bright in Arms, 
And all the Pomp of War. Before them sound 
Clarions and trumpets, breathing Martial Airs 
And bold Defiance. High upon his Throne, 
Borne on the Back of his proud Elephant, 
Sits the great Chief of Tamur’s glorious Race: 
Sublime he sits, amid the radiant Blaze 
Of Gems and Gold. Omrahs about him crowd, 
And rein th’ Arabian steed, and watch his Nod: 
And potent Rajahs, who themselves preside 
O’er Realms of wide Extent; but here submiss 
Their Homage pay, alternate Kings and Slaves.” 


but it is not by any means the whole of the Delhi of the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, it was built in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and is only mediaeval inasmuch as the Middle Ageg 
lasted longer in India than in Europe. The original Delhi 
the fortress of “ Rai Pithora,’ as Prithvi Raja is popularly 
called, where the Turkish successors of Mahmud the Idol. 
breaker set up the lofty Kutb Minar, lies nine miles south of 
Shahjahanabad, and between the two are the vestiges of four 
intermediate foundations, whilst the fortress-city of Tugh. 
lakabad stands five miles east of Old Delhi. Between the early 
capital of Rai Pithora and the Slave Kings, Ala-ad-din the 





Khalji built his strong city of Siri to guard against repeated 
Mongol invasions. Joining Siri to Old Delhi, the most 
talented and most eccentric of Indian Emperors, Muhammad 
Tuyghlak, in the fourteenth century laid out his royal resi. 
dence of Jahanpanah, “The World’s Refuge,”—not content 
with which he must needs try to transplant the whole popu- 
lation of Delhi to a new capital at Daulatabad, in the Deccan, 
leaving the northern metropolis a silent desert, as the Moorish 
visitor Ibn-Batuta tells us. A little later came Firozabad, 
close to modern Delhi; and later still the city of Humayun 
and his great rival, Sher Shah, built on the site of Indrapat, 
one of the six villages celebrated in the Ramayana; and 
latest of all the Great Moghul of Bernier’s time established 


To realise the splendour of the Court when the Delhi of | the Ruby Fortress and Shahjahanabad. When Mr. Fanshawe 


Shah Jahan was still the newest of the capitals of India, one 


has but to read the animated pages of Bernier, the French 


physician who lived there in the closing years of that | jahanabad; 
Emperor's life and in the beginning of the reign of his more 
I : g g 


says that Delhi was an Imperial city during but a brief 
period of a century and a half, he must refer only to Shah- 
for if Old Delhi was not the capital of an 
Empire equal in extent to that of Shah Jahan, the sway of 


famous supplanter, Aurangzib. In those days there was a | Ala-ad-din, of Muhammad Tughlak, and of Firoz was as 


great square at the head of the “Silver Street ”—the Chandni 
Chauk—in front of the Lahore gate of the “ Ruby Fortress,” 
as Shah Jahan’s palace-citadel was called; and here was the 
scene of the gathering of the “Omrahs,” or nobles of the 
realm. “Nothing,” says Bernier, “can be conceived much 
more brilliant than the great square in front of the fortress at 
the hours when the Omrahs, Rajas, and Mansabdars [or 
feudatories] repair to the citadel to mount guard or attend 
the assembly of the Am Khas [or Hall of Audience]. Omrahs 
and Rajas ride thither, some on horseback, some on majestic 
eiephants; but the greater part are conveyed on the shoulders 
of six men, in rich palankins, leaning against a thick cushion 
of brocade, and chewing their betel, for the double purpose of 
sweetening their breath and reddening their lips.” The 
magnificence of the Courts within when the Moghul held 
his daily levees baffled description, and it was scarcely in an 
exaggerative spirit that the artist painted above the arches of 
the inner hall the famous words with their emphatic reitera- 
tions, “If there be a Paradise upon the face of the earth, it is 
this, it is this, it is this!” 
Much of the stately palace of Shah Jahan still remains, and 
the photographs of this well-illustrated volume do as much 
justice to the noble architecture and elaborate decoration as 
photographs can render. But much has gone, and it is 
lamentable to note that not a little of the needless removal 
and destruction of historic buildings has been the doing of the 
British Government since the Mutiny. Every one should 
support Mr. Fanshawe’s timely suggestion that the great 
Durbar should be made an epoch in the preservation of the 
city, and that careful restoration of such parts as may still be 
recovered from destruction should be one of the fruits of the 
Imperial assembly. Not the least valuable part of a scholarly 
and thoroughly informed work is the frankness with which 
acts of vandalism are exposed and the necessary measures of 
preservation indicated. It is certainly amazing that “the 
beautiful little red sandstone building at the back of the Moti 
Masjid of the Agra fort” should be used as a canteen, and the 
Music Gallery and Mumtaz Mahall turned into military 
quarters. Agra and Delhi are full of treasures of archi- 
tecture and design, and wanton spoliation should not be 
encouraged, to say the least of it, by the British authorities. 
To do them justice, things have much improved of late years, 
and we hope these suggestions will be brought to effect by a 
Viceroy who has always shown a fine appreciation of the 
traditions of history and art. 
The city of Shah Jahan—Shabjahanabad—is modern Delhi, 


* Delhi Past and Present. By H.C. Fanshawe, C.S.1., Bengal Civil Service, 
retired, late Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, and Commissioner of 


Imperial even as that of Akbar. Mr. Fanshawe naturally dwells 
most upon the modern city, but it is a little confusing to the 
reader to have to study the history backwards. One might 
almost advise the student to begin the book, in the Oriental 
manner, at the latter end, where the elder Delhis will be found 
described, together with a far too brief and jejune sketch of 
the history of their rulers, and an abstract of Fergusson’s 
classification of their art. The third chapter, occupying half 
the volume, is entirely taken up with the siege and assault of 
1857; and although it is well that this splendid achievement, 
which is too little remembered, should be brought prominently 
before every visitor to the scene of so much heroic effort, the 
account here is out of all proportion to the intrinsic im- 
portance, and is included at the expense of much interesting 
matter relating to earlier times. Bare references to such 
names as Queen Raziya and Ghaziu-d-din, to take opposite 
extremes of the history, convey no idea of their strange adven- 
tures, and the greatest defect of this useful book is its neglect 
to illuminate the dry details of topography by the associations 
of the sites described. Its method, as we have said, is con- 
fusing, and the volume proves once more how rarely it is that 
an authority who knows a place by heart, as Mr. Fanshawe 
knows Delhi, is able to give a clear idea of it to those 
who have not seen it. Nevertheless, we are honestly 
grateful for a work which is undoubtedly the best de- 
scription of Delhi, from a _ topographical and popular 
archaeological point of view, that has yet appeared; and the 
numerous plans and photographs add greatly to its value. 
We wish, in the interest of those who are not Persian scholars 
or Urdu speakers, the author would translate such frequently 
occurring terms as “ Kotila,” “ Kila,” “ chauk,” “band,” “ Lat,” 
“Rang Mahal” (properly “ Mahall”), and that when he quotes 
“an historian of the time” he would mention his name, and 
give his reference. We do not think “the culminating period 
of the decay” (p. 54) is a happy phrase, and are at a loss to 
understand what “the British Government” had to do with 
Delhi in 1804. Timur, by the way, was not a “ Moghal 

invader,” but a Barlas Turk. Finch, it is observed, “alone of 
all early travellers in India visited both Agra and Lahore” ; 
Mr. Fanshawe has forgotten the Augustinian Manrique. On 
p. 2 the date “1550” is doubtless a slip for 1650, and 
“ Alagmir II.” and “ Barah Syuds” on p. 305 are misprints ; 
but the dates 1365-1390 (p. 59) do not represent the limits 
of Firoz Shah’s reign, and “ Fardis,” “Shahab,” ‘“ Kutab,” 

and ‘“ Mubarik” frequently occur when “ Firdaus,” 

“ Shihab,” “ Kutb,” and “Mubarak” should be written. 

The index is altogether inadequate, which is specially 

to be regretted in a guide-book, We make no doubt, 

however, that the work has already proved useful to the 





the Delhi Division. With Maps and Illustrations, London: J. Murray, 
(15s. net.] 





multitude of visitors who are now seeing Delhi for the 
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frst time, and with a little addition, revision, and rearrange- 


ment it could be made into a really interesting as well as 
accurate guide. 





THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 
CHANCE.* 

CaMPBELL, addressing the “Mariners of England,” should 
have concluded his poem with a stanza reminding our 
Admiralty and Harbour Boards that, although “Britannia 
needs no bulwarks,” her coasts ought to be guarded by light- 
pouses furnished with the best illuminating apparatus that 
money could provide. We were far from that degree of 
perfection half a century ago, when the beams thrown from 
the phares of Cape Grisnez and Cherbourg were of greater 
range and brightness than the reflections from the Lizard, the 
Forelands, and Flamborough Head. In this branch of applied 
science France kept the lead, from Buffon and Condorcet 
downwards to Argand, Arago, and the inventor of the modern 
lighthouse system, Auguste Fresnel. Between 1831 and 1851 
iwo English firms, one of which was “coached” by Fresnel’s 
brother, tried to produce the new dioptric apparatus, but, after 
some experimental work, gave up the attempt. Their diffi- 
culties were by no means lubricated by the Excise restrictions 
of the day, which prohibited the manufacture of the lenses in 
question unless a permissive Order in Council had been 
previously obtained, and levied a duty of 300 per cent. 
on the value of the glasses, no rebate being allowed on 
the large quantities of the article which were defective and 
unsaleable. In 1850 Messrs. Chance, of Spon Lane, Birming- 
ham, who were likewise “ coached”’ by a French expert, made a 
new start in the matter, with the result that the specimens 
of their output shown in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 were 
pronounced by specialists to be equal to the best French 
lights in illuminating power, completeness of mounting, 
and accessory arrangements. Another four years passed 
before our Government aroused itself to the necessities of 
the situation. At length in 1859 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the lights, buoys, and beacons of the 
United Kingdom. That body was not long in recognising 
the defects of our system, which reached their maximum of 
inefficiency on the coasts of England proper. The elaborate 
investigations of the Commission fully justified its appoint- 
ment. To say nothing of the inferiority of our burners, there 
was a great waste of the reflected light, which was often 
thrown in wrong directions :— 

“Tn some cases the fault appeared to arise from want of con- 
sideration of the wants of the locality; in others from want of 
adjustment in apparatus ordered with insufficient specifications 
by the authority giving the order, originally constructed by a 
manufacturer without reference to elevation, and finally placed by 
the authorities, without considering the construction, at an eleva- 
tion for which it was not fitted.’ There were also cases of faulty 
manufacture, of bad glass, and of inaccurate grinding. They 
(the Commission] found first that the dip of the sea horizon 
below the geometrical horizon had never, in the United Kingdom, 
been properly taken into account in dioptric lights; secondly that 
the various parts of the dioptric apparatus had not even been 
adjusted to the flame and the geometrical horizon with sufficient 
accuracy. 

This excellent book records in detail how much the Com- 
mission was guided, from first to last, by the advisory help of 
Sir James (then Mr.) Chance, who was largely associated in its 
labours, and was, in fact, the prime mover in the work of 
wholesale reconstruction and readjustment that ensued. The 
tale points its moral, to appreciate which we should not 
forget that the glass materials must be colourless and 
free from flaws, the lenses and prisms cast, ground, and 
polished with extreme care, the parts of the illuminating 
apparatus fitted together with minute exactness, to say 
nothing of the auxiliary burners, or of the adaptation of the 
whole to the particular lighthouse concerned. If these 
technicalities may be more or less mastered in the usual 
rough-and-ready, empirical English way, it is not so with 
the equally necessary calculations of the curvature of a prism, 
the reflecting angle of a catadioptric mirror, the parallelisa- 
tion of rays of light, and other questions pertaining to high 
mathematics. Why was Chance the first Englishman who 
could do all this? Because, apart from his extra brain- 
power, such was his training and knowledge that he had 

* The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart. By James Frederick 
Chance, M.A. With a Preface by James Kenward, C.E., F.S.A. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. (5s. net. } 








taken high honours in mathematics and science at the 
London University, and afterwards graduated at Cambridge 
as Seventh Wrangler. Thus when the lighthouse topic came 
to the front he was able to deal on equal terms with experts 
like the Astronomer-Royal, Faraday, and Professor Tyndall, 
who were glad to come to Birmingham for his advice. Again— 
blackest of swans for an English glass-blower—Sir James 
Chance was a fair classical scholar, had studied Hebrew, knew 
modern languages, and had acquired a certain knowledge of law. 
Here was the secret of the notable lucidity of observation, 
criticism, and explanation which marks his letters and technical 
papers as printed in this volume. His humanity went beyond the 
work of saving the lives of so many of those who go down 
to the sea in ships : he was a general educational benefactor 
at home. Birmingham will not forget his splendid gifts to 
the city, which included an endowed public park, the founda- 
tion of the “Chance School of Engineering” at the University, 
and of some private schools near his factory. We should 
explain th~t the lighthouse work in question did not altogether 
divert Sir James Chance’s attention from the general business 
of his firm; also that from 1856 to 1871 the Spon Lane lighthouse 
branch, as personally directed by him, supplied three hundred 
lights to the United Kingdom and various parts of the world. 
The volume is by Sir James’s second son, who succeeded him 
at the glassworks. It will interest ordinary readers as well as 
the experts, who will enjoy its scientific details and figures. 





JOHN LYLY, EUPHUIST.* 


THE study of origins differs in this from that of mature works 
of art, that in many cases interest attaches to peculiarities, 
which may in themselves be of the nature of blemishes, 
rather than to the positive artistic merits of the work. 
Now the writings of John Lyly, whatever the partiality of an 
editor may find to say im their favour, are of the nature of 
“origins.” Their interest does not lie in their individual 
merit, but in the position which they occupy with respect to 
other and more important creations, and to the general 
literary evolution of the time. 

From this point of view Lyly may lay claim to considera- 
tion on two grounds: as a prose writer, and as a dramatist 
On the score of his claim to be considered as the first English 
novelist, his name has long figured in literary text-books; and 
though perhaps more commended than read, he has received 
a good deal of attention. His claim, however, is not a very 
good one. There is no first English novelist; for no funda- 
mental form of art has a definite beginning or is the creation 
of a single man, even of a single generation. Moreover, quite 
apart from the romances of chivalry, which belong to a some- 
what different species of art, the prose tale was not unknown 
in England before the time of Lyly, for the Italian novelle 
had long been familiar, and had not only been translated but 
imitated likewise. Nor does Euphues bear any very close 
resemblance to the modern novel, for the story forms but the 
flimsiest thread on which to string together lengthy dis- 
quisitions in a vein of drawing-room philosophy upon any- 
thing or nothing, as the chance of conversation or caprice 
may decide, love and education being perhaps the favourite 
topics of these moral discourses. It must be admitted that 
this characteristic has not always been absent from the work 
of later novelists, but it can hardly be held fundamental in 
the art, while few, if any, of later examples are to the same 
degree marked by this sententious dilatation. 

Lyly’s claim to importance as a stylist is far better 
founded, though this does not mean that the positive merits 
of his style are such as to recommend it for study or imitation 
to-day, or even that he was the actual inventor of the mode 
of composition which he popularised, and which took its 
name from his chief literary effort. That style, mannerism, 
or whatever else it may be called, may be traced to two 
main causes, one of which rendered the appearance of 
something of the kind inevitable, while the other determined 
its individual peculiarities. At the beginning of the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century English prose was in a state 
of chaos which it is difficult for us to realise to-day. It is 
perfectly true that isolated writers had at an earlier date pro- 
duced by the mere force of their genius works which remain 


* The Complete Works of John Lyly. Edited by R. Warwick Bond, M.A 
38 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. [42s, net. ] 
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as monuments of English prose style; but the language yet 
required drilling before any general standard of composition 
could be attained, such as might serve the purpose of the 
common journey-work of literature. Precisely the same 
phenomenon had appeared some half-century earlier in the 
case of verse. Such poems as the “ Nut Brown Maid” amply 
prove the perfection to which writers could on occasion 
attain at the very beginning of the sixteenth century ; but itis 
none the less true that it was the Italianising poets, with Wyatt 
and the Earl of Surrey at their head, who rescued English 
prosody from the shapelessness of Hawes and Barclay and 
the barbarisms of Skelton. The possibility, then, of such 
a style as Euphuism—a style which by its elaborate intrica- 
cies seems to belong rather to the domain of verse than 
of prose—was due to the gradually awakening consciousness 
of the claims of form as a curb upon the amorphous 
flow of thought. The particular form which this attempt 
at the creation of a prose style assumed was due to 
other causes. In this aspect Euphuism may, and often 
has been, paralleled with the manifestation of a peculiar 
fashion of writing which obtained in almost every country of 
Europe sufficiently advanced in matters of literary aesthetics 
to enter into such movements at all. The conventional in- 
sipidities of the Petrarchisti and the formalism of the Rhéto- 
riqueurs in verse; and in prose the outrageous conceits of 
Aretino, the intricate verbal efflorescence known as Gongorism, 
the Euphuism of Lyly, and, we may add, Sidney’s style in the 
Arcadia, are all alike the literary aberrations of men to whom 
form and matter were distinct and separable ideas. Yet it 
was just these rather ghastly experiments which drilled the 
language and gave it flexibility and strength, and thereby 
made a common and conveniently adaptable standard of style 
possible. Herein lies the importance of Euphuism. As to its 
intrinsic qualities, they were adequately summed up by 
Michael Drayton when he jibed at the prevalent fashion set 
by Lyly— 
“Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similies ”— 

though he showed less critical taste in extolling by comparison 
the language of the Arcadia. 


The other achievement in right of which John Lyly claims 
abiding recognition in the annals of English letters is the 
advance he accomplished in the art of the stage. His 
importance in this connection has been recognised in no small 
degree by modern critics such as J. A. Symonds and Dr. 
A. W. Ward, but the pretension put forward on his behalf by 
his present editor appears to us extravagant. Lyly’s courtly 
talents formed ,but one factor, and his writings but an 
accident, in the general advance, which was making itself 
equally felt in channels wholly unaffected by him. To assume 
that it is to Lyly alone that we must look for the bridging of 
the gulf which in comedy separates the productions of the 
middle of the century from the early work of Shakespeare is, 
to say the least, unnecessary. If it is true that at the outset 
of his career as a dramatist, say in 1580, Lyly was distinctly 
ahead of his contemporaries, it is also true that at the end, 
say in 1600, he was immeasurably behind them. His own art, 
indeed, hardly shows any appreciable advance. Nevertheless 
it is easy, in the light of later accomplishments, to underestimate 
both his historical importance and hisactual achievement. Fully 
to understand the importance of Lyly’s position it is necessary 
to make the considerable mental effort required to transport 
oneself to a period when the most notable, though not, it is 
true, the most recent, achievements of the English drama 
were Royster Doyster in comedy and Gorbodue in tragedy. 
For these rude and frigid specimens of dramatic art the 
vehicle had been, in the one case, a rough, accentual, rhymed 
measure of no particular metrical structure, and, in the other, 
a singularly wooden and monotonous attempt at blank verse. 
It is certainly among Lyly’s most substantial claims to the 
regard of posterity that it was he who first used prose as 
a vehicle of original dramatic composition in English. He 
no doubt also effected an advance in matters of dramatic 
construction, particularly in that interweaving of several 
plots which is perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
Elizabethan drama. In this, as well as in matters of style 
and expression, his influence can be traced in no equivocal 
manner in a large portion of the early work of Shakespeare, 
and thus it is that among “ origins” the position occupied 





ai 
by the works of John Lyly is neither inconspicuous nor yp, 
honourable. 

With regard.to the present edition there are, it is true, 9 
good many points on which we differ from the views ex. 
pressed by the editor in the rather discursive essays which 
accompany the text. It appears to us that not only hag ho 
gone rather further than could be justified in the way of 
special pleading in favour of his author, but that his reagon. 
ing is frequently forced, obscure, and inconclusive. Into 
matters of detail it is here, of course, impossible to enter, 
The text, however, which is obviously the result of enormoygs 
labour, appears to be judiciously handled, and places students 
under a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bond. An adequate 
reprint of Euphues has, indeed, long been obtainable jn 
Professor Arber’s “English Reprints,” but no attempt at an 
annotated edition has been previously adventured, while the 
only edition of the plays hitherto available has for some 
time past been felt to be rather a disgrace to Hnglish scholar. 
ship. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE drift of Mr. Lathbury’s article on “The Clergy and the 
Education Act” in the Nineteenth Century may best be under. 
stood from a few quotations :— 

“ What the Bill does is to laicise the Church schools. ....., A 
Church school under the Kenyon-Slaney Clause is like a Baptist 
school from which all mention of adult baptism is excluded, or a, 
Wesleyan school which knows nothing of the Conference. §o 
long as the Education Act of 1902 remains in force so much of a 
clergyman’s pastoral work as has been done in the school will be 
done in subjection to the laity...... More than any other 
party at this moment it [the Unionist party] is an anti-clerical 
DBTLY. «<= - The Nonconformists dislike the clergy because 
they are established...... The Unionists [whose opposition 
Mr. Balfour had to conciliate] do not, indeed, dislike the clergy, 
but they like them, as some people like cats, in their place, and 
that place a strictly subordinate one. The Kenyon-Slaney Clause 
exactly meets this feeling...... It is inconceivable that the 
clergy should long accept such a state of things as this...... I 
cannot believe that the clergy as a body will be long in making 
up their minds what their answer will be. They will prefer Stato 
schools into which they can enter as of right to Church schools in 
which they will at best be tolerated as visitors.” 

Mr. Lathbury, it should be noted, acquits the Government of 
blame. His indictment is chiefly directed against the clergy 
themselves for their, in his view, mistaken policy in accepting 
financial relief as the price of surrendering the control of 
religious teaching. Needless to say, we quote Mr. Lathbury’s 
opinion, not to endorse it, but to dissent from it in the 
strongest possible way. We believe that the leaders of the 
clergy were wise and statesmanlike in supporting the Bill, and 
that the Bill, instead of injuring the Church or destroying 
the true influence of the clergy, will greatly strengthen 
the Church and add to the authority of all but the 
most extreme section of the clergy. From the narrow 
and selfish point of view Clericalism may lose, but in all 
that is best the Church will gain greatly by the Bill. 
Mr. Lathbury, we may note, is supported in his con- 
tention by Dr. Guinness Rogers, who, as the representative 
of moderate Nonconformist opposition, declares that the 
financial gain is all that the clergy have secured. For the 
rest, Dr. Guinness Rogers reiterates his objection to the 
strike against rates as indefensible and inexpedient. Tho 
change that Nonconformists so earnestly desire is, in his 
opinion, to be accomplished “not by passionate protest or 
sullen obstruction, but by an honest determination to take 
advantage of every opportunity which the new system 
affords, and so to accelerate a more equitable settlement.” 
——Mr. George F. H. Berkeley contributes an interesting 
sketch of the history of the unification of Ethiopia under 
Menelik, based chiefly on the writings of M. Hugues le Roux, 
Sir Gerald Portal, and Sir Reginald Wingate. His aim is to 
awaken recognition of the peculiar importance to Great Britain 
of Ethiopia, and to combat the apathy which places us at such 
a disadvantage in the silent conflict between the representatives 
of the various nationalities at the Court of Menelik.——Sir 
Michael Foster sends a short but vigorous plea for the ade- 
quate recognition of the importance of the Local Government 
Board. As he points out, the Local Government Board in 
the brief period since its establishment has not only shared the 
general increase in the quantity of business to be performed by 
Government Departments, but has undergone, and is under- 
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going, an expansion of its functions. This expansion, he 
predicts, from the general trend of Constitutional evolution, 
is likely to go on at an increased rate. Hence Sir Michael’s 
demand that the choice neither of chiefs nor of staff should 
be hampered by the idea that the Department is an inferior 
one, whose needs are not to be considered until those of other 
Departments have been satisfied. Mr. Arthur C. Benson 
and Mr. Frank Fletcher send rejoinders to Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
impeachment of the public-school system. There is one 
passage in Mr. Fletcher’s vigorous paper which calls for 
comment. He says :— 

“A few boys with real enthusiasm for subjects other than 

athletics will speedily kindle interests and awaken enthusiasm in 
a House. It is just for this reason that we value so much our 
entrance scholarships, not primarily as providing us with boys 
who will do us credit afterwards, but as furnishing an intellectual 
leaven, as securing not infrequently intelligent boys from a 
different class, to whom the high fees of a school like that to 
which I belong [Rugby] would be otherwise prohibitive.” 
Mr. Fletcher says “not infrequently.” Weare glad to think 
this is the case,as we were under the impression that the 
majority of these entrance scholarships fell to candidates 
trained at preparatory schools which made a special feature 
of such training, and where the fees were quite prohibi- 
tive to the “different class” of which Mr. Fletcher speaks. 
— Ali Haydar Midhat, writing on English and Russian 
politics in the East, recounts the efforts of Midhat Pacha 
in 1876-1877 to procure for Turkey the friendship of the 
Western Powers, especially that of England. He traces the 
growth of Russian influence at Constantinople to the reac- 
tionary policy of Abd-ul- Hamid, but contends that the Reform 
party did not perish with the assassination of Midhat, but 
has actually increased in numbers. “If this Liberal party 
remains in the shade,” he continues, “it is because of the 
terror that reigns at Constantinople, and also grows in a 
direct ratio, and because not one partisan of reform is in 
power or protected by a friendly Power. It is fighting the 
Government in the midst of the ignorance of the population.” 
The article is not very coherent or illuminative, but these 
incursions of educated representatives of the “Young 
Turkey” party into the arena of European journalism are 
becoming more and more frequent, and that in itself is not 
without serious significance. Turkey may be ended from 
without: it can only be mended from within. 





The most striking paper in an excellent number of the 
Contemporary is that on “The New Education in China,’ 
contributed by Mr. Timothy Richard, of Shanghai. The 
evidences of intellectual awakening which Mr. Richard 
collects go to prove that the Edict on Reform in Education 
published in August, 1901, and traceable to the advice of a 
missionary consulted by the Chinese plenipotentiaries in 
May of that year, is not a dead letter. It has led to the 
establishment of the Imperial College in Shansi and new 
Colleges in ten different provinces, and to the expenditure of 
about half a million taels annually on a curriculum in which 
Western learning holds a prominent place. In further proof 
of this awakening Mr. Richard transcribes a number of the 
questions put to the students at the triennial examinations 
simultaneously held by the special Imperial examiners in 
the capitals of the eighteen provinces for the M.A. degree. 
The number of candidates is about a hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the character of the questions certainly goes 
far to justify Mr. Richard’s contention that in the turning 
of the faces of this great intellectual army westward we are 
witnessing the greatest event of modern times. Another 
striking article is that on our relations with Germany, by 
“ Patriae quis exul.” The author’s contributions to the inner 
history of Teutonic Anglophobia are curiously instructive and 
his conclusions eminently practical. Here are some of his 
conclusions :— 


“ Let us grasp one premiss and the rest will follow. Germany 
never can be our friend. Economically, because she has the same 
aims as we have, and is propelled forward by the same economic 
motor forces; politically, because of her position between France 
and Russia—though the present balance of power is probably not 
indefinite—geographically and ethnologically, because owing to 
her position in the centre of Europe as the pillar of all German 
speaking peoples, she must make for expansion and for command 
of the sea-coasts; psychologically, because the German peoples are 
by nature envious, hostile to England, and tend to become more so. 
The Pan-Germanic idea, as yet in its infancy, is no idle chimera, 
It is a movement en marche: its complement is the Navy League; 
together they are likely to go far. It is by no means impossible 











that Germany may eventually cajole or coerce Holland into some 
form of Alliance—Germany to defend Holland, Holland to give 
Germany free access to the seas. The war has unquestionably 
thrown Holland into the mesh of Pan-Germans...... Germany 
requires rest, a decade of peace; she has to put her house in 
order, to build her fleet, and establish a sound financial policy. 
She will expand. We cannot check her. And why should we? 
‘Opus est pluribus umbris.’ We have learnt our lesson. We see 
the past as a whole; we must provide for the future accordingly. 
If we forgive Germany’s bawling let us not forget it. Let us be 
philosophical, courteous and amiable. Politics have nothing to 
do with sentiment. Germany can be of real use to us, just as we 
shall doubtless continue to be of use to her. This one thing 
let us remember. Could Germany crush us, she would. We 
must meet her with her own weapons, which are these—brains, 
science, thoroughness. Above all our fleet must be invincible.” 

——Dr. Fairbairn contributes a fine appreciation of James 
Martineau, in which the reference to R. H. Hutton will appeal 
with peculiar force to readers of this journal———_We may also 
notice a sentimental but interesting paper on “Kings and 
Queens,” by Mile. Heléne Vacaresco. Like Mr. Dooley, she is 
apprehensive as to the results of enhanced publicity on 
modern Monarchs. It is rather curious to read, in the light 
of the recent scandal at the Court of Saxony, the tribute 
which the writer pays to the success with which the small 
Courts of Germany have contrived to preserve “in full bloom 
the flower of perfect etiquette and ceremonious politeness.” 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Harold G. Parsons gives an 
account of the destruction of Colonel Firman’s column by De 
Wetat Tweefontein. The writer was present, being a Lieutenant 
of Yeomanry, and his story of the occurrence that led up 
to the disaster, and of the disaster itself, is a clear and sadly 
interesting narrative,—sad because from the author’s account 
there seems to have been such mismanagement and want of 
co-ordination in the forces distributed about the district. 
Colonel Firman had obtained leave to take a rest, which he 
had earned by two years’ constant work, and was at Cape 
Town. The author says that “a major of infantry, now dead 
(who had met with a disaster earlier in the war, and, being of 
lethargic temperament, was not likely to interfere with his 
energetic subordinate), was given temporary command of 
what was now for a few weeks known as ‘ Firman’s Column.” 
The writer describes the usual miserable series of incidents 
which so often preluded disaster,—the native who possessed 
information was not listened to, though taken to headquarters 
by an officer; the absence of reconnoitring, though the Boers 
were seen in the distance frequently, the effect of this being 
that De Wet could arrange his plans comfortably without 
disturbance and make his final onset exactly when it suited 
him. Mr. Parsons quotes from De Wet’s account of the 
action, and shows that it is by no means accurate in details. 
The effect of the disaster was that this portion of the Free 
State, which had been hitherto rather neglected, was’ overrun 
by sixty thousand of our troops, and this stronghold of 
De Wet’s made untenable for him; in fact, it was his last 
success. The writer concludes by saying that no blame 
attaches to the main body of the Yeomanry present, and 
expresses his belief that had Colonel Firman been present the 
disaster would not have happened. Dr. Crozier’s paper, 
“ The Condition of England Question,” is a violent attack on 
the policy of Free-trade. His pronouncement is that England 
attained her commercial,supremacy by means of tariffs, which 
she abandoned when she had vanquished her rivals. We are 
told that to persist in the policy of Free-trade is to invite the 
fate of Spain and Holland. The argument would be more 
convincing if the author showed that these countries had in 
the height of their supremacy adopted the incriminated policy 
——*“ A British Workman” answers, in a clearly written article 
the pessimistic statistician, Mr. Schooling, who wrote last 
September in this magazine. The writer quotes figures 
to prove that the trade of the country in shipbuilding and 
engineering is on the increase. Mr. Schooling’s charge that 
the workmen are lacking in push, and take their work too 
easily, is met by the quotation of figures, which show that in 
1895 the colliers of Great Britain raised two hundred 
and seventy tons of coal per man, while in 1896 the 
average was a little over two hundred and eighty-two tons, 
The cost of railway construction, which is so high in England, 
the writer attributes to the rapacity of landlords, and does 
not take into account the fact that railways naturally traverse 
the most populous areas, where land is most valuable. In 
the country districts of Canada and America, where people 
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ground, the land is, of course, 
cheaper. Mr. Schooling accused British workmen of 
being too ready to engage in strikes. The answer given is 
that they are no more ready to do so than the workmen of 
other countries, and that arbitration should be compul- 
sory. How the award is to be enforced we are not told. 
Against the accusation of intemperance the author says that 
the workman “drinks no more intoxicants than the average 
man of the other classes of society,” but his drinking is done 
more publicly. This statement is certainly not in accord with 
the descriptions given of, say, the South Wales collieries by 
temperate men working there. The paper is clear, well 
written, and to the point. 


We regret that the National Review arrived too late in the 
week to render justice to its contents in this column. 
We may note, however, a slashing article on the Venezuelan 
imbroglio entitled “A Lesson to Lord Lansdowne.” The 
gravamen of the indictment is contained in the con- 
tention that Lord Lansdowne fell into a carefully prepared 
trap “without, so far as published papers go, ever taking 
the trouble to ascertain what Germany intended to do, or 
what were the claims to the support of which this country 
was to commit herself...... By so doing he gave the 
Germans a casus belli in case England declines to support 
her ally’s claims. This is a dereliction of duty to the nation 
so grave as to call for the most condign punishment. No 
Minister has a right to conclude an alliance which departs 
from the settled and recognised line of national policy, in 
defiance of public opinion.” The case of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, the writer points out, is an entirely different 
matter. It may have been a departure from our normal 
policy, but it was in accord with the wishes of the Empire.—— 
M. Clémenceau puts the case of the Republic against the 
religious Orders with the lucidity and logical] force which are 
the peculiar mark of the best French publicists. M.Clémenceau 
traces the progress of the movement for the emancipation of 
civil society from the dominion of the Church which began 
with the Revolution. But the menace of the Affacre proved 
how powerful were the resources still wielded by the “ organisa- 
tion of ignorance,” and the Republican Government, “ finding 
themselves compelled to retain control of the Army, of the 
public schools, and of every branch of the administration into 
which monks had penetrated, were confronted with the organ- 
ised forces of the religious Orders.” M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
Associations Bill partially galvanised a dead letter—for the laws 
abolishing monastic Orders had never been repealed—by enact- 
ing that unauthorised Congregations should seek authorisation. 
M. Clémenceau’s complaint against the measure is that it 
does not go far enough. He cannot see a single serious reason 
for granting authorisation to some Orders, while refusing it to 
others. “ All Congregations are animated by the same spirit.” 
Accordingly he predicts that the Law, “even if it should one 
day produce adequate results, will in the interval cause a 
tremendous outcry without any serious advantage to the 
State in its great struggle against the Church. It can there- 
fore only be described as beating the air.” The only adequate 
means of dealing with the question, in his view, is the whole- 
sale demolition of the political power of the religious 

Orders, which is incompatible with the institutions of liberty. 
Once that is removed there will be no need to restrain, to the 
detriment of the Church, the liberty to teach, or any other 


are not so thick on the 


ever, remains that De Wet did do us considerable damage, and 
was entirely successful in eluding those who so often tried 
finally to crush him. If we go into the extreme of belittling his 
capacity, what becomes of those he outwitted and overthrew ? 
Mr. Ernest Foxwell writes a very striking account of the 
terrible experiences of an English lady who lost herself for 
four days in an unpopulated highland in Japan. The lady 
wandered to pick flowers a hundred yards from a path, and 
was enfolded and lost in long grass a foot higher than 
her head. She was drowned in the grass, and only 
emerged after terrible suffering. The Japanese inn- 
keeper seems to have acted with splendid promptness in 
organising a search, which was successful. The author, in 
eulogising the kindness and activity of the searchers, need not 
have done so at the expense of Europeans, for have not the 
same qualities often been shown in the Alps? The description 
of the mental state of the wanderer during the terrible days 
and nights is a powerful piece of writing ——Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn gives us a version of an Ossian ballad, which he tells 
us is new to scholars. In a note Mr. Gwynn says: “ My friend 
Mr. Seumas MacManus heard it from an evicted cottier in the 
heart of the Donegal mountains.” In the ballad Patrick 
shows Ossian a vision of hell, where he sees his dead warriors, 
the Fianna, engaged in conflict with fiends. The Fianna 
at first repel the demons by means of the flail of Gull 
MacMorna, but it breaks and the Fianna are worsted. The 
Saint then tells Ossian that he will grant any wish to lift his 
comrades out of their torment. But Ossian, who has only 
that day become a Christian, asks Patrick to give the 
vanquished hero an iron flail. The version is spirited and 
brings before us the phantasmagoria of monstrous figures. 


The Monthly Review publishes a very interesting series of 
letters written by Sir Henry Barnard and others from 
the English camp during the siege of Delhi. These letters 
were sent to Mr. Barnes, one of the Commissioners of the 
Punjab. What disorganisation must have resulted from the 
mortality and disablement through wounds and illness of the 
officers in command of the besiegers! In the account of the 
fighting we meet with the familiar features of British 























part of the legitimate liberty to think and act. “The one 
liberty which is not permiasible is the ‘liberty’ to abolish the 
human personality, or, in other words, the liberty to kill 
liberty.” 

An anonymous writer in Blackwood pursues a searching 
inquiry into De Wet’s book on the war. The method of the 
parallel column is employed to show the inaccuracy of details. 
The writer takes a very low view of the guerilla chief’s 
capacity as a general, and is inclined to consider De Wet’s 
chief importance to lie in the fact that by his energy and 
patriotism he roused the Free State to action when it was 
staggering under the blows of Lord Roberts. The writer 
points out that when De Wet attempted schemes of an 
ambitious nature he invariably failed, the chief instance being 
the invasion of Cape Colony. The successes were confined to 
single blows such as Sanna’s Post and Tweefontein, which, 
however disastrous to us as single incidents, did not affect the 
progress of events toward the inevitable end. The fact, how- 





military operations,—absence of transport, and guns outranged 
by the enemy. On the other hand, there is the indomitable 
courage and power to “worry through.” The letters are made 
coherent by connecting links contributed by Mr. G.S. Barnes. 
The paper on “The Naval Intelligence Department” by 
Mr. Carlyon Bellairs is a terrible indictment. Here are a 
few of the instances given. An Order was issued to Cap- 
tains containing instructions to gunners about the lids of 
powder-cases, weights and scales for weighing out powder, 
and how “when the match is burning it is always to 
be kept over water in tubs,’—part of the Regulations for 
wooden ships of the past. These Orders were issued in June, 
1899, and “continued in force in the succeeding years.” On 
May 3rd Mr. Goschen made a statement about the increase of 
the Russian Navy, contradicting information in the news- 
papers. The following day the First Lord had to admit that 
the newspapers were right, and the Admiralty without 
intelligence on the subject. In 1902, the Home Squadron wish- 
ing to practise firing with lyddite shell, the ‘Melampus’ was 
sent to investigate the Hysken rocks, which were the proposed 
target. It was then found that a lighthouse was being built 
on the rock! It is only fair to say that other navies seem to 
act in the same extraordinary fashion. Admiral Dewey, we 
are told, waited at Hong-kong for weeks before the beginning 
of the war, but “ when orders arrived for him to proceed to the 
Philippines two days were wasted while waiting for the 
American Consul from Manila in order to obtain particulars 
about the harbours and resources of the enemy.” 








NOVELS. 

THE EARTH AND THE FULLNESS THEREOF.* 
AccEPTANCE of the mainspring of the plot of The Earth and 
the Fullness Thereof involves no undue effort of imagination 
on the part of the sympathetic reader. The exploit of Hans 
Trautendorffer, editor of the department of Political Economy 
on the Continental Post of Vienna, can be paralleled by the 





* The Earth and the Fullness Thereof: a Romance of Modern Styria. By Peter 
Rosegger. Authorised Translation by Frances E. Skinner. London: G, Pe 
Putnam’s Sous, [6s.] 
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self-imposed labours of many modern journalists and writers 
who, in the quest of “ copy” or from benevolent motives, have 
for the while cast in their lot with different strata of the 
working population,—who have, that is, tramped with tramps, 
signed on before the mast, entered domestic service, or in 
various other ways have exchanged the sphere of brain-work 
for that of manual or menial labour. Herr Rosegger has 
merely availed himself of a convenient formula, so to speak, 
for the illustration of his unrivalled knowledge of peasant life in 
Styria. His hero is a young journalist who, after serving his 
time in the Army, has joined the honourable corporation of 
the goosequill and become attached to the staff of a Viennese 
paper as a specialist on political economy. The staff are 
in the habit of meeting at a restaurant, and at one of their 
symposia Trautendorffer, elated by Riidesheimer, descants 
upon the superior morals of the peasantry as compared with 
bankers or journalists, “who are always temporising or re- 


canting.” Challenged by his editor to practise what he 


preaches, he accepts a wager on the following terms. If he 
spends the coming year from beginning to end as a common 
farm hand in the company of his “ideal people,” the editor 
pledges himself to pay him twenty thousand Kronen. But if 
he abandons the réle one day before the year is out, he is to 
“yecant and temporise” for the paper for two entire years 
without a salary. He sets off at once to Styria, and after a 
few abortive attempts, gets taken on as a farm hand by a poor 
farmer in the highlands, and recounts his experiences in a 
series of letters written on Sundays to his greatest friend. 
The life described is extraordinarily primitive, the fare of the 
roughest, the toil unceasing. Of the intellectual equipment 
of the mountain peasants we get many diverting illustrations. 
The older men have no idea of tke flight of time. But all the 
game, they discuss politics in the calmest manner in the 
Hoisendorf tavern :— 

“For example, they say: ‘The Russians are coming, and since 
they object to large cities, they will burn them all down, as they 
once burned their own capital, Moscow. The Jews are to be 
exterminated and their money divided among the poor peasants. 
The Chinese are also going to be exterminated, and the German 
Emperor is to have long whips made out of their pigtails—for the 
Social Democrats. The Holy Father has forbidden the nations to 
go to war, and if one should begin all the others would be obliged 
to unite against it.’ They still have the greatest horror of the 
‘arch-fiend’ Napoleon ; they build all their hopes upon Emperor 
Joseph II., ‘who sleeps in a mountain cavern and will re-awaken 
when cherry-trees bloom at Christmas.’ Sometimes the peasant 
is told that now everyone must become German. At this he 
shakes his head. He had always believed that, with the 
exception of a few pedlers and Freuchmen, the whole world was 
composed of Germans.” 

The family with whom Hans casts in his lot are all admir- 
ably drawn,—the homely but heroic father, fighting a gallant 
fight against ill-health, poverty, and bad seasons; the shrewd, 
angular, indefatigable housewife; the guileless daughter; and 
the invalid son, Jaid up by a wound received in a poaching affray. 
Then the situation is complicated in a variety of ways. To 
begin with, Hans wants to win his wager, but he has to prove 
his capacity, and there is hardly a single task that he has not 
to learn from the beginning: he has to conquer an almost in- 
superable desire to abandon an extremely irksome and arduous 
role; and he has to inspire confidence in his employers, who 
are ignorant of his antecedents, despise book-learning, and 
look askance on newspapers. It may readily be guessed that 
love comes to the rescue, but his courtship of the gentle but 
luckless Barbel is by no means plain sailing, and it is only 
after her life has come near being utterly shipwrecked by 
another suitor that Hans, who gradually develops into the 
good genius of the family, sees his way to rescue her from a 
loveless marriage. The narrative, which is cast in the epis- 
tolary form, is carried out with the utmost spirit and fresh- 
ness. The character of the narrator, imperturbably good- 
humoured, always ready to laugh at himself, Quixotic yet 
level-headed, reveals itself throughout the gradual progress of 
the domestic tragedy with a charm that is most engaging. 
To all who are weary of the chatter of the smart society novel 

we can recommend no better antidote than this touching 
tragi-comedy of rural life in the highlands of Styria. 








Richard Gordon. By Alexander Black. (Lothrop Publishing 
Company, Boston, U.S.A.)—Although there are things in this 
novel which may offend the reader’s taste, the book is on the 
whole interesting, and has not the fault of extreme thinness 








which is apt to be characteristic of a great deal of present- 
day fiction. Richard Gordon is the story of a young American 
lawyer—the book is not only American, but the scene passes 
almost entirely in the city of New York—and the American life 
depicted is cosmopolitan enough to be amusing to English 
readers. With regard to the attitude of the heroine there must 
be two opinions. The informal divorce before marriage, contrary 
to the wishes of the lover with whom she had eloped, will not 
seem to all readers ethically so fine a thing as the young lady 
herself thinks it. The political part of the hero’s career will be 
read with interest, although even to readers to whom American 
politics are not the enigma which they appear to most foreiguers 
many of the proceedings will seem profoundly puzzling. The 
American atmosphere of the book makes it pleasant, and even 
without this the novel would be good reading as a story. The 
folly of so sensible a man as Richard Gordon with regard to his 
sister will seem to English readers an impossible exaggeration,— 
but it may be that such a situation might arise in America, 
though, it might be thought, hardly among the sort of peuple of 
whom Mr. Black seems to be writing. It is a novel with a good 
deal of careful workmanship in it. 


Outlaws. By Clarke Little. (Ward, Lock,and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
A Fair Freebooter. By Basil Marnan. (Casselland Co. 6s.)— 
We put these two novels together because they are curiously 
alike in temper and subject. They are conspicuous examples of 
the “ Jack Sheppard ” class of literature. We are accustomed to 
deplore the mischievous influence exercised upon young readers 
by sentimental and sympathetic narratives of crime. If there is 
any truth in the complaint, it may be urged with double force 
against Messrs. Little and Marnan. Jack Sheppard was hanged 
at last, however romantic his career. The gang of robbers whose 
exploits Mr. Little relates with such sympathy retire upon hand- 
some fortunes, so far at least as the ringleader of the gang and 
its historian are concerned ; and the last that we hear of the “ fair 
freebooter” who is the heroine of Mr. Marnan’s romance is that 
she is on the way to fresh triumphs. We cannot help thinking 
that all this is in “very bad form,” to say the least. A good 
citizen cannot consistently with his duty relate with as much 
sympathy as if he were telling a tale of heroic patriotism how a 
bank was robbed, a Government treasure “held up,” ora lady 
despoiled of her diamonds. He is saying as plainly as he can: 
“Thou shalt steal.” Of course these adventures do not come off 
with the success that is here depicted—the exploits of the free- 
booter in particular make a very great demand upon one’s faith— 
but they may do no little harm for all that. Both books seem to 
us a needless and gratuitous negation of good morals and good 
citizenship. 

Unoficial. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Forbes begins with a “Prologue” 
in which a dying father commends his daughter to a certain 
villainous M. Dubosc, and recommends M. Dubose to the 
daughter. The “Two Days’ Drama”—this is the sub-title of 
the story—shows us how M. Dubosc, who holds that “angels are 
valuable assets,” attempts to dispose of this particular article of 
property. We cannot say that we have found the tale a pleasant 
one to read, except so far as it has been a satisfaction to follow 
the triumphant progress of the kindly Duchess who sets herself 
to free Alice Dubosc from the toils in which she has been en- 
tangled. But as a whole the book is not good to read. We 
are old-fashioned enough—Mrs. Forbes will probably be very 
much amused at the confession—to think that it is scarcely the 
kind of story for a woman to write. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—It is difficult to select for notice any one or more of the seventeen 
lectures included in this volume. Taken as a whole, they cover a 
very considerable portion of European history, and each particular 
subject has considerable claims on our attention. Mr. J. Holland 
Rose’s “England’s Commercial Struggle with Napoleon” has, 
perhaps, a special interest now, as, indeed, always. “Commercial 
supremacy ” is a thing that we cannot do without. But it is, and 
must be, a highly vulnerable point. Time after time in history, 
as Mr. Rose reminds us, “the ruin of commerce in time of war has 
brought with it the decadence of the State.” We have too, more, 
it may be, than any other nation of the world, the internal 








weakness of the Greek States, every one of which, Sparta only 





excepted, had a party within it ready to open its gates 
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to the enemy. The Opposition in the early years of the 
nineteenth century did its best to help Napoleon, and 
the precedent has been closely followed in the early years 
of the twentieth. Another life-and-death question.is treated 
by Professor J. K. Laughton in his “Britain’s Naval Policy.” 
We may quote the admirable conclusion of his paper :—“ There is 
an old familiar story of a cat which had but one way to safety, and 
by taking that way was safe, whilst the fox, that knew of fifty 
ways, was caught by the hounds and broken up. It is for us to 
see that our one way to safety is secure: that our navy is 
superior in strength to any possible enemy. That is the whole 
essence of our naval policy: keep well the sea!” Among the 
articles on great personalities are those which treat of Bismarck, 
Mazzini, and Thiers with Gambetta under the title of “Two 
Statesmen of the Third Republic.” There has been a tendency 
of late to depreciate Gambetta, but Professor Paul Mantoux does 
not favour it. The two articles on Russia by Dr. Paul Vino- 
gradoff are peculiarly interesting. This writer takes a gloomy 
view of the present prospects of his country. The reactionary rule 
of such people as M. Pobiedonostzeff can hardly last very long ; 
the fear is that it will be overthrown by some revolution, the 
violence of which will be almost equally injurious. 


Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1903. By H. Caldwell Lipsett. 
(R. A. Everett. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Lipsett is a little beforehand in 
telling the story of a Viceroyalty which has yet some time to 
run, but these are times when there must be no lingering over 
opportunities. And Lord Curzon has done enough to enable an 
observer to judge of his capacity. Mr. Lipsett does not deal in 
indiscriminate praise. In one or two matters he criticises with 
gravity and force Lord Curzon’s action. On the whole, however, 
he admires. The Viceroy he holds to be a clear-headed, original 
thinker, who understands the position—and, indeed, no one has 
ever taken more pains to understand it—and has the courage do 
deal with it. We cannot here discuss the many difficult questions 
involved in this subject, but we may commend to our readers this 
lucid and able essay as a very material help to the understanding 
of them. 


For Efficiency. By Arnold White. (E. Hulton andCo., Manchester. 
6d.)—Mr. Arnold White has collected here a series of letters written 
by him to the Daily Dispatch, and described as “ reflecting on the 
incapacity of the ruling classes and appealing to the men of 
business to take part in the affairs of State.” The Spectator never 
hesitates to expose incapacity wherever it may be found. At 
the same time, we ought to be quite sure that if we make a change 
we make it for the better. We turn to pages which record the 
affairs of “men of business,” and find them full of complaints. 
Our trading classes and manufacturers are accused of inability to 
accommodate themselves to changing conditions of commerce. 
We see that of limited companies nine-tenths end, owing to 
feebleness or fraud, in speedy collapse. We see public money 
wasted by municipalities; the “Works Department” of the 
richest and most powerful municipality in the world convicted of 
incompetence. We do not accept all these indictments as proved; 
we mention, them to show that a series of letters might be written 
to prove the incapacity of “men of business.” But though we 
cannot agree to all Mr. Arnold White’s indictment, we most 
willingly admit his patriotic intention. 


The Early Eucharist. By W.B. Frankland, M.A. (C.J. Clay and 
Sons. 5s.net.)—Mr. Frankland has published in this volume, with 
some change, an essay which obtained the Hulsean Prize in 1900. 
He has put together the passages which bear on the subject,—(1) 
from the New Testament; (2) from the sub-Apostolic writers 
(Clement of Rome, Ignatius, the Epistola Smyrnaeorum, the 
épitaph of Avircius, and the Didache, with a quotation from Pliny 
to Trajan); and (3) Justin Martyr and Irenaeus. We cannot 
discuss the subject in its entirety, nor, indeed, considering the 
very wide range of thought and expression which may fairly be 
allowed in dealing with it, are we disposed to criticise Mr. Frank- 
land’s views. On one point, however, in the interests of truth, we 
feel bound to enter an objection. “To scholars,” writes Mr. 
Frankland, “the Lord’s language, rodto moretre, has a sacrificial 
ring, and at the least the words are patient of a sacrificial sense.” 
We are convinced that to the vast majority of scholars the words 
convey no such impression. There is no instance of the word 
moiety being so used without an object of kindred meaning. It 
would hardly be too much’to say that whatever the doctrine of 
the Eucharist may be, roiro moetre has nothing, and can have 
nothing, sacrificial in it. The generality of the object makes it 
impossible. 





Translated from the 
With Introductory Chapters by the Rev. John 


Hymns of the Holy Eastern Church. 
Service Books. 


| apes and peacocks; but they were pioneers. 





Brownlie. (Alex. Gardner, Paisley. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Brownlie hag 
done good service already by bringing into notice some of the 
Greek hymns, and he has now added to it by another interesting 
volume. We cannot go all the way with Mr. Brownlie in his 
admiration of the Eastern Church as it practically exists. It 
must be judged by what it is in a position of authority; not by 
the persecuted communities which have to struggle for existence 
under the rule of the Turk, but by the powerful body which 
dominates the religious life of Russia. That, unrestrained as itis 
by anything like public opinion, is for its own people the most 
practically intolerant Church now in existence. 


Literary Studies of Poems New and Old. By Dorothea Beale, 
(Bell and Sons. 4s.)—These studies of Dante, Spenser, Milton, 
and Browning, besides their general literary merit, have a special 
fitness for their educational purpose. Nothing, we take it, could 
be more effective in its way than the account of Britomart, so 
skilfully taken from the “Faery Queen.” It is by “studies” of 
this kind that Miss Beale has achieved a position of influence 
which it would be difficult to parallel elsewhere. We can imagine 
an audience of girls moved to an enthusiasm which would not 
soon pass away by such a portrayal of an “ Ideal of Woman.” No 
teacher of boys could ever have quite the same opportunity. A 
most interesting and useful volume this. 


The Story of Alchemy. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. (G. 
Newnes. 1s.)—Mr. Muir adds to his title “and the Beginnings of 
Chemistry,” words which help us to understand the way in which 
he regards his subject. “We should never forget,’ he writes, 
“that the alchemists were patient and laborious workers, their 
theories were vitally connected with their practice, and there was 
a constant action and reaction between their general scheme of 
things and many branches of what we now call chemical manu- 
factures.” Boyle humorously said that they were like Solomon’s 
navigators, who brought back not only gold, silver, and ivory, but 
In every branch of 
human knowledge and action beginnings which we are often 
tempted to despise and ridicule had to be. Mr. Muir is a present- 
day man of science, but he knows too much not to appreciate 
those who have gone before him. This is an excellent little book. 
There is a lapsus calami in the date of Lucretius, who was not 
“born at the end of the first century of our era.” 


Dovedale Revisited. By the Amateur Angler. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—We are always glad to meet the 
“Amateur Angler.” He is modest; he is not provokingly success- 
ful; he is not too proud to turn the laugh against himself. He 
can see other things besides fish, and find a pleasure in seeing 
them, and—what is more to the present purpose—give his readers 
no little delight by describing them. In this volume we are taken 
to other places besides Dovedale,—to a spot, prudently left un- 
named, in the Fairford country—we wonder whether its name 
begins with a “D”—to the Teme, near Leintwardine, where he 


| found his dry fly something of a failure in fishing for grayling; to 


the Lea, a stream which those whose memories go back a genera- 
tion or so do not care to visit ; and to the Isle of Wight, where he 
had the privilege of fishing some productive millponds, If there 
is any reader of fishing literature who needs an introduction to 
the “ Amateur Angler,” here it is. 


The “Vanity Fair” Album. (Vanity Fair Office. 42s.)—This 
volume is certainly an “institution,” as the editor remarks with 
pardonable pride. It is not a little changed from what it was in 
early days, retaining by reasonably faithful portraiture the reputa- 
tion won by powerful caricature, and seldom using what was once 
very common, acerbity of speech. Yet it can on occasion use pen 
and pencil to inflict a well-merited chastisement. We may remark 
that one expression used in a very appreciative account of an 
eminent schoolmaster is scarcely correct. This gentleman is the 
son of a traveller who achieved considerable distinction in his 
time. 


Booxs oF RereRence.—We have received the sixty-fifth 
annual issue of Burke’s Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, c., edited by Ashworth P. Burke (Harrison 
and Sons, 42s.) The Dictionary, it will be remembered, 
is “Genealogical and Heraldic.” Whether all the genealogies 
are absolutely authentic and without flaw it is needless 
to inquire. What is more to the point is that the names of 
persons belonging or related to the titled families (titles both 
personal and hereditary being reckoned in) have been collected 
and arranged with a vast amount of labour. How large 
the number of such names is it would not be easy to calcu- 
late, though it could be made out from the Table of Prece- 
dence, where not less than thirty thousand would seem to 
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be enumerated.——On a smaller scale, as giving only the actually 
titled persons, without genealogical or personal particulars, is 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co., 10s. Gd.) A second part gives the names of persons 
who bear courtesy titles. The number of these is stated at 
“upwards of four thousand.” Dod’s is in its sixty-third year. 
—tThe Clergy Directory (J.S. Phillips, 4s. 6d.) gives in a com- 
pact form all available information about Cathedral and other 
ecclesiastical establishments, the clergy, value and population of 
benefices, &e. The Schoolmaster’s Year-Book and Directory (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 5s. net) appears for the first time. It may 
be taken as a popular form of the Official Register of Teachers 
that is to be. It must be understood, however, that it is with 
secondary education only that it is concerned. But it is at the 
same time much more than a register. So much will be seen 
from a brief summary of its contents First there is a list of 
“Societies and Organisations,” chartered or other; then follow 
“ Official Bodies ”—i.e., Boards of Education and County Council 
Committees—“ Universities, Colleges, &c.,” “ Diplomas and Certifi- 
cates,” “Examinations,” an account of the Education Bill (of 
course the volume had to go to press before the Bill assumed its 
final shape and became an Act) and other Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings re education, “Events of the Year,” and “ Other In- 
formation.” These are in Part I. Part II. contains the “ Direc- 
tory.” Altogether this is a carefully compiled and complete 
volume, and should be very useful. We must not forget to 
mention an excellent preface; if the Year-Book lives as long as 
we hope, its prefaces should rival those which for many years 
have adorned “ Crockford.” 





New Epitions anp Reprints.—We gladly mention a new 
publication which bears the title of “The De La More Booklets” 
(De La More Press), and describes itself, not without reason, as “a 
charming substitute for Christmas cards.” The sample ohne us 
is a case containing Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity, Keats’s Eve of 
St. Agnes, and Shelley’s Adonais (1s. 6d. net).——In the “ Little 
Library” (Methuen and Co., 3s. net), The Inheritance, by Susan 
Ferrier, 2 vols., edited by A. Goodrich-F reer, with Critical Notices 
by Lord Iddesleigh. Hierurgia Anglicana. Part I. Revised 
and considerably enlarged by Vernon Staley. (De La More Press.) 
—We do not see a form for exorcising flowers. (Charles Tennyson 
Turner found his curate usingit.) Perhaps Vol. II. will supply it. 
—Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands in 1815, by Robert 
Southey (W. Heinemann, 6s.), an interesting book, we need 
hardly say, recording as it does the impression of an acute 
observer. Waterloo was visited early in October. Here is one 
impression that Southey took away from Ghent :—“‘The Hano- 
verians are not liked here. But the Prussians are abominated. 
We hear of nothing but their insolence and brutality. ‘Their 
conduct towards women is said to have been even worse than that 
of the French.” What, we wonder, would be the comments 
of the Chinese on this ? Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) In the “ Windsor Shake- 
speare,” Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., Two Gentlemen of 


Verona (2s. net). 

















(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








NOTICE—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained througi any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Office, at 18s, 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








“LIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 


ON MONDAY NEXT, 
And Following Days, 


LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


_ 100 OXFORD STREET, _W. 
& Geo. LAW. 








COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 











ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


Estas.isHED 1824 1004, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon, Kenelm P. Bouverie, Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., ay P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Dig Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, @ %. V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 

C.S.L. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduce. 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


1 R | Ss | Fish Napkins, 2/1l perdoz. Dinner Regine, 6 6 per doz. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each.” Strong Huckaback 


Tiiee bisa D A M A Ss K Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 


post-free, ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from 3/3 per 


doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 
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AND HOUSE LINEN. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typ!oid, Diphtheria, &e.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 








men or Chemicals would only lessen its value—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


MONTE FIANO, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL Street, Lonpoy, E,C. 








By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTOD.,., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnifieent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Tliustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates /ree. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 
to secure every description of High Class 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
at 


CLEARANCE 


will, as usual, be afforded at 


HAMPTONS 


from January Ist to January 24th, 1903. 


For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hampton’s special 


Illustrated Clearance Catalogue GA3IQ, 


sent free, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Manufaetory—BOYLE ST., W. 
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BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KiNG. 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd. 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


DEN 


eT 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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Collins (J. B.), Theoretical Organic Chemistry, cr 8vo............(Macmillan) 6/0 
Crowe (G.), The Commission of H.M.S. ‘ ~peininnced 8v0 .(Newnes) net 7/6 
Dixie (Lady F.), The Story of Ijain, cr 8vo ..... denhall Press) 5/0 
Holmes (A. H.), The Voice of the World, cr 8yo ..(Burleigh) 6/ 

Janet (P.), A History of the Problemsof Philosophy, 2 vols (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Lipsett (C.), A Frontier Officer, Cr 8V0 .......ccccccescsecessescessesseeses ses (Everett) 3/6 
Malcolm (R.), Science and the <a sree cr 8vo ......(Allenson) net 2/6 
Nietzsche (F.), The Dawn of Day, 8 ...(Unwin) net 8/6 
Ronald (Mary), Luncheons, 8vo . ...(Unwin) net 6/0 
Siepmann’s Primary French Course, ‘Ist year, ‘er 8v0.. .se(Macmillan) 2/6 

Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAGe cccccccccccccescccccccce £10 10 0] Narrow-Column.......ccceoee £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 O| Half-Column ... 115 0 
Quarter-Page.....sccce 212 6] Quarter-Column.. 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page......seeeee.e-e £14 14 0| Inside Page eccesesececose £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited),— 
Notice is Hereby Given, that the ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank (Limited) will 
be held, at the HEAD OFFICE of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, January 21st next, at one o’clock precisely, for the 
following purposes 
1, To receive the ‘directors’ report declaring a dividend, and the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet for the half-year ending December 31st, 1902, 
and the auditors’ report thereon. 
2. To elect three directors. Richard James Ashton, Esq., Herbert Robinson 





LIiEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


call it 
LEMCO 


This new Trade Mark, composed of the initials 


of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is 
placed on every jar of the genuine Liebig Company's 


Extract to protect you from inferior substitutes. 


- OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
70 [ilustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s., 
from 78 Strand, London, W.C. 








DEFECTIVE | 
SIGHT 
EYE-STRAIN! 


| 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances. 
LONDON: 17 
WEstT END OFFICE: 17 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW 


Consultations free of charge. 





KING WiLLIaAM STREET, E.C. 
PaLL MALL, S.W. 
Square, EDINBURGH. 


CAUSE PIMPLES. 





GERMS 
VINOLIA SOAP 


PREVENTS THEM. 
IT TS_ MADE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 





OSPITAL TRAINING.— A LADY betennns the ages 
}E of 20 and 32, would be RECEIVED for TWO YEARS’ HOSPITAL 
TRAINING, and would receive a Certilicate, No salary.—Apply, MATRON 
of the Children’s Hospital, Nottingham, 





Arbuthnot, Esq., and Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq., retire by rotation, but, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
3. To elect two auditors. The present auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esq. 


| (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co. ), and Alexander Young, 


Esq. (of the firm of Messrs, Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 

4, To transact all such other business as can be transacted at ordinary 
general meetings of the company. 

December 3rd, 1902. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the company will be Closed to prepare for the dividend 
on January Ist next, and will be reopened on January 5th. Proprietors regis- 
tered in the books of the company on December 3ist will be entitled to the 
dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in 
their respective names. 


NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. — CHAIR OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY.-—In accordance with the terms of Section 6, 
Sub-Section 4, of the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889, and of Ordinance No. 151 
(General No. 34) under the said Act, the University Court of the University of 
St. Andrews invite applications for the office of PROFESSOR of MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY in the University, which will be rendered vacant by the resig- 
nation of Professor William Knight, LL.D. The person appointed will be 
required to conduct classes qualifying for Graduation in Arts, and to enter 
upon his duties on Thursday, October Ist, 1903, from which date the appoint: 
ment will take effect. Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testi- 
monials, must be lodged, on or before SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28ru, 1903, 
with the undersigned, from whom further information regarding the "duties 
and emoluments attached to the Chair may be obtained. Candidates are 
particularly requested NOT to call on the Electors. Due intimation will be 
given to those selected for interview.—JOHN E, WILLIAMS, Secretary and 
Registrar. 


HE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL are about to PROCEED to the ELECTION of a HEAD. 

MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate of some 

Un versity in the United Kingdom. Salary £250 a year and a capitation fee of 

£3 per scholar ; house, rent-free, 

Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent testimonials, to the 

undersigned, on or before January 31st, 1903. 
ARTHUB I. ROBINSON, 
2 King Street, Blackburn, 
Clerk t to the Governors, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 

The SESSION for 1903 OPENS on THURSDAY, January 15th. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, held annually in 
December. 

A Course of Saturday Morning Lectures for Teachers on School Hygiene will 
begin January 24th. 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 15th. The College 
provides instruction for Students preparing for the University of London 
degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruc tion in subjects 
of General Education. There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene 
Department, and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full information from the PRINC IPAL, 


PDOURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF, overlooking Golf 

Links.—-BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. No day pupiis. Large 

grounds, swimming bath, games, horse-riding.—Miss SUMMERS, Brinklea, 
Wimborne Road. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate. —Apply, HEAD.- MASTER, 
(\FFICER, late Indian Staff Corps, { 28, Secretary influential 
Association; exceptional testimonials, references ; trained business, 
literary qualifications ; four languages; married, no family ; good health, 
physique; small private means; DESIRES APPOINTMENT of RESPONSI- 
BILITY, Management, one or Secretarial. Moderate salary; any- 
where except Tropics.—“* X.,” 25 Kensington High Street, W. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


WOMEN. 
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The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
moved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. 8. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 


OLKESTONE. —BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 
AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, late 
Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Mistress in the Cam- 
bridge High School. Not more than 20 taken. Fine open position ; modern 
detached house. Special attention to health and physical development. 
References: the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge (the President 
of Queens’ College) ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Woodlands, 
Sevenoaks. 


OURS DE PEINTUREH ET DE DESSIN.—Monsieur 
SIMON BUSSY, connu en France par ses expositions chez Durand- 
Ruel et par ses ceuvres au Musée National du Luxembourg, corrigera les copies 
ala National Gallery et les études d’aprés les marbres antiques au British 
Museum 1 fois par semaine le Jeudi dans l'aprés-midi. M. Bussy examinera 
les caractéristiques des maitres et leurs techniques en ¢tudiant la conception 
artistique, la composition et la réalisation en présence de l’ceuvre.—Ecrire 4 
M. SIMON BUSSY, 8&8 West Cromwell Road. 


Er FELIX SCHOOL, LTD. SOUTHWOLD.— 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, nn. ~~ Agriculturists,intending Colonists, &c, 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINcIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 3rd, 


S * MBOSIGCGOA’S £CHOOK 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages ef 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22np, 1903. 








HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectusonapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


HERE WILL BE in JANUARY VACANCIES for 
THREE BOYS in first-class Preparatory School in North of Lendon. 
Gravel soil. Sanitation perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Good playground, cricket, and football field.—Prospectus, references, 
and full particulars from ‘‘ H.,’’ J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics), First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
games. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


\\ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 
Small Public School. Moderate fees, Two additional boarding- houses now open. 


NEXT TERM JANUARY 191u. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A, 


JVASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
‘j class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 





























T Ei E C O L L E G qo ae 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application, 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
: For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Recent 
Successes include University Scholarships and Exhibitions, Passes into 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, &c. A New Block will be opened next term containing 
Chemical Laboratory and additional Class Rooms, Junior House for Boys 
under 12.—D,. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 
(8 miles from Lendon).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. Fine old country house, beautiful 
grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &ec.—The Misses FENTON. 


RANK CALDERONS SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 

















Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 





EACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
(For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
Address, REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Terms most favourable. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge 
LENT TERM (1903) BEGINS MONDAY, January 12th. 
The School is organized as a First Grade Modern and Classical School with 
Higher Commercial, Science, aud Engineering Departments. 


For Prospectus, apply to ; 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary, 








"alti ti BANK SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 


Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers). KECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2lst. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attache |, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ wala. The premises are certitied by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. SPRING TERM SEGINS JANUABY 19th. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


St; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
kL) WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 























NivVBHRS IT ¥ OF DUREAHA M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


M OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwoid). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambs. University, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 








R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





ALISBURY SCHOOL.—FOUR CHAFYN GROVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED on JANUARY 29th, 1903.—For 
full particulars address Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
OYS EDUCATED from 8 to 14, and carefully prepared 
for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools. The 
Buildings have been specially designed and erected for the school. Chapel, 
gymnasium, swimming-bath, joiner’s shop. Bracing situation on the Surre 
Hills. Twenty Public School Entyance Scholarships gained.—Rev. S. I. W. 
SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, St. Winifred’s, Kenley, Surrey. 




















(\LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education, Perfect sanitation, Highest ref 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A ama mag TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co- operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, teunis and fives courts, 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHI i —— awarded by compe- 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER. GRAY. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
SWITZERLAND. 


STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, comprising a 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students; Faculty of Law, 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine ; halt-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
&c., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Fac ulties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper og omg re 8rd and 4th classes, half- yearly 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, balf-yearly fee, ‘ 

For further information write to the TREE INQU IRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.L) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &e.— 
Prospectus on application. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.” Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


| perth g ie TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY 

and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Spec ial Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 

SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 

Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 

Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois. 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


CHOOL HOME FOR BOYS.— 

Mr. C. E. FREEMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, &c. Mr. Freeman was educated at Haileybury and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and has been a Schoolmaster 16 years. Mrs. Freeman is a trained 
nurse, and well qualified to look after the health of the pupils.—Address, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea, Suffolk. 


AMPSTEAD, LONDON.—A Lady with high University 
Honours and wide experience in the teaching and training of girls has 
VACANCIES in her high-class HOME-SCHOOL for GIRLS. No public 
examinations, but modern methods, certificated resident Mistresses, good 
lecturers, and all London advantages (concerts, galleries, &c.) High position 
on gravel soil; tennis in garden; fencing, gymnasium, riding lessons.—Miss 
ELLEN FARNELL, Bayford House, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, London. 


BAsTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
= President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P. 

SiX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-14th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 

For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, and 
KINDERGARTEN.—Chairman of Council: DEAN OF WINCHES- 
TER.—Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY.—Fees from 73 to 164 guineas a year. 
Four Boarding Houses; fees from 40 to 80 guineas a year. NEXT TERM 
WILL BEGIN JANUARY 20TH.—A. R. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec. 
UEEN ‘WOOD, “EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the sea-front: large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Aur UMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 25th. 


OODFORD COLLEGE, SOUTH WOODFORD, 
ESSEX.—Head-Master, W. RHEAM, BSc.Lond. Very healthy 
district. Detached Schoolrooms, Laboratory, and Lavatories. Good grounds 
and playing-field. Boys prepared for the Professions or Commercial Life, 
Special attention to delicate boys. 


QATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Canuon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of ’rospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 






































\ ‘Ny A M M ik R I N G 
School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
Mr. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer. Adults also received.— 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals ~ a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasjum), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systemg 
tanght. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymu astics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRET. ARY. 


Wh INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principais: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Exatminations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on sea front; riding, boating, tenuis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill_—For Aunnal Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TEKM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 2 20th, 1903, 


Pz. BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 14tve— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se pertectionner dans etude 
speciale de la langue franyaise. Les lecons de fran¢ vais, aussi bien que les 
lecgons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont données A la maison; leg 
jeunes filles suivent les cours @’histoire et de littérature a la Sorbonne.— Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser a Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts, 
References :—Mis, Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq. ., the Archdes ucon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 


YDG: ATE “HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.—Excel- 
lent situation and climate. Boys Prepared for the Navy and Public 
Schools, Entrance or Entrance Scholarship Exams.—Prospectus and list of 
successes on application to the Head-Master, R, A. A. BERESFORD, M.A, 
Cantab. 


ID FF ©. 8. D>... DF VV © 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Modern Education. Preparation for Exams. Special attention to modern 
languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket. Entire charge of children from abroad, 
Prinesp: us, the Misses ABBOTT, 
YCHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
and others unfit for Ordinary School Life. Numbers limited, so that 
each boy may have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on 
chalk soil, and within easy reach of London. MHead-Master has had large 
experience and success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses, 
Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and 
tennis grounds. Testimonialsand references from the heads of public schools, 
parents, pupils (past and present), and the medical profession.—Addrvess “ 
c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and J Me lic al Assoc, » Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W iC, 
IVERPOOL OL bf BG #, 
HUYTON HALL, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss GERTRUDE ANTHONY, B.A. (London), 
Chureh of England Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Country air, tennis, rounders, hoc key, &e. 
Scholarships to Cambr idge and Oxford Universities, 
For Prospectus, apply to "Rev. G. H. DAYSON, Secretary, Liverpool College, 
Shaw Street, Liverpool. 


LIFTON HIGH 




































SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: MISS BURNS. Secretary: MISS DINGWALL. 

Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: MISS WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 26th, 
ES TILLEULS, Ste. ADRESSE, P. DU HAVRE 
FRANCE.—The Rev. E. O. BURBIDGE, B.A. (Prizeman of Lond, 
Univ.), for sixteen years Head-Master of Holmwood School, Bexhill, RECEIVES 
PUPILS; thorough modern education; French and German Conversation; 
healthy situation, near sea; excellent references. 


M\VHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 


PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 
Miss GERTRUDE PRY, 
EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD; on high 

ground close to Heath. Co-education up to 14 years of age. Private 
*bus conveys pupils daily to and from neighbourhood of Baker Street in charge 
of Teacher. Head-Master, C. E. RICE, M.A., late Master at Bedales School, 
—Prospectus and references on application. 




















JROWDEN HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROW.—Rev. W. G. 

PRICE, M.A., and Mr, J. C. R. ELLIS, M.A., RECEIVE BOYS, 7-15, to 
be prepared for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Very healthy situation, 
Grounds 30 acres. Small classes, individual tuition. Due attention to Games, 
Cobs kept for riding. 49 boys. ‘Two or Three Vacancies. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. —Principal, Miss 

GRACE C, POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 
by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head- “Mistress 
of Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, indiv idual care, Bathing, Swimming, , Tennis, Hockey. 


NA ADAME AUBERT’S GOVE RNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & T eachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (Euglish and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


.RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils, Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. 


TUITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FE LICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGL ISHMEN de ssirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Adidress, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
Fr: Brance; or, R. J. BE KEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


-RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR. HOME ?—Boys, 
an Girls? English, Continental?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London.sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments, 
JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND EDITION, PART a 3s, 6d, net. 
VHE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 


By SeLwyn Brinton, M.A. A Complete Acconnt of the Art of the 
Italian Revival, in Three Parts, richly Illustrated, with Analysis of Artists’ 

















Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Loudon, W.; and ‘Staverton,’ Bedford, 


Works. Loudoun; Simpxin, MarsHac, HamiLion, Kent, & Co., Limited, 
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HB ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
e President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Schp., Wadham 
Coll., Oxford ; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th 
and 39th on the ‘ Britannia’ (all first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; Ist 

lace from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to Woolwich. 
QEXT TERM, JAN. 1878. —Apply to Rev. the HEAD.- MASTER, or SECRE- 
TARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 


Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Twenty Public School Entrance Scholarships gained. 





el, Gymnasium, 7 acres Playing-Fields, Swimming-Bath. 
wavy ree ASS to meet the requirements of NEW REGULATIONS 
starting January 16th. 


Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 
QOUTH- EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20ru. Successes for 1902: Prelim. Scient. 
Exhib., St. Bartholomew’s; 1 Lond. Matric.; Fereday Fellowship, Taylorian 
Scholarship, Qnd Class Classl. Mod., Ist Class *Classl. Finals, Oxford ; 3rd Class 
pp Tripos, Classl. Sizarship, Classl. Scholarship, Cambridge ; 8 Lower and 
6 Higher Certificates ; 11th Woolwich ; 42nd Sandhurst, 








HE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 

House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, a is 

now (under the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 

tion of Naval Candidates. ‘Ihe position of the School, close to the Downs, is 
exceptionally good, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. Two 

vacancies after Christmas.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, 
Christon Bank, Northumberland, 


{NGLISH LITERATURE. —Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectnres to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &., on application. Kefs.: J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &ec.)—Address, 12 Endslei gh St., W.C. 


M\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Liceused Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MIS" TRESS, High School, Camden Park. 
7\PSOM COLLEGE. —Head- Master, Rev. T. a. HART 
Yj SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS i inJULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply | BURS AR. 














{OUNT VIEW.—Home School for Girls.—84 Fitzjohn’ 8 
Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.—The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on 
TUESDAY, January 20th, :903. Reference kindly allowed to Bishop Hamilton- 
Baynes, Mrs. E, I. Donaldson, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss M. H, 
DOWNES, B.A.(Lond.), Head- Mistress. 


| Hap enya a EASTBOURNE. — High-class School 
A 





F for Gentlemen’s Daughters (Boarders only).—Beautifully situated on 
high ground. Perfect sanitation. Good staff of Kesident Mistresses and 
Visiting Professors. Special care of delicate girls.—Mrs. aud Miss DODWELL 
KINGSFORD, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

articulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSUCIATION, 

utd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 

“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON). 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 10th, 1903. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for 
the Oxford Honour Examinations, TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
from £40 to £75 a year, tenable for three years, will be OFFERED for COM- 
PETITION in July, 1903.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, S.O., Surrey. 


WT. OLAVE’'S AND ST. SAVIOURS GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 

BOYS’ SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, S.E.—Head-Master, W. G. RUSH- 
BROOKE, Esq., M.L. Entrance Examination, January 13th, 1903. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress, Miss M. G. 
FRODSHAM, B.A. Entrance Examination, January 17th, 1903. 

Forms of application and particulars may be obtained from the CLERK to 
the Governors, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street, S.E. 


RIGHTON (2 Queen Square).—S. MARY’S SCHOOL. 
For the Daughters of the Clergy and others.—Fees, 30 Gu neas per 
annum, inclusive of Board and Laundry, and Tuition in English and French, 
and Pianoforte. Extras: German, Latin, Drawing, Dancing, Violin, and 
Church Embroidery. Exams: Oxford Local, "ke. Prospectus.—Apply, MOTHER 




















SUPERIOR, with full postal address. School REOPENING JAN. 20th, 1903. 
W Ss 2 H E yy Cc HO oO BL, 
HAM COMMON, a an RICHMOND, SUBREY, 
Principals: 


Miss FE. E. LAWRENCE pas Miss M. F. SKEAT. 
The School RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, January 2lst, 1903. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
Pic KARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 














PENZ ANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 

‘OR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secret etary, R. H. Quic K, 10 Pe snrose Te Trace, Pe nzance. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOL for boys “between 6 and 15: 
years. Individualtuition. Bracing situation. Large grounds, gymn asiuin, 
&c. Physical culture under direction of Mrs. Conn. Fees from 90 guineas. 
Prospectus, with list of referees and of parents of pupils, from R, F. WINCH, 
M. A. , Rugby House, Bexley, Keut. 


UPERIOR SCHOOL S FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can ‘RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS iv England and on the Contineut,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 





a ? @ co Lub EB G4 SB. 


A FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL standing on high ground. 
President, The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CORK AND OBBRERY, K.P., P.C. 

Head- -Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A, (Oxon.), F.S.A., late Assistant 
Master and House Master at Clifton College. 

Upper and Junior Schools. Classical and Modern Sides, Army and Navy 
and London Matriculation Classes. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 16th, 1903. An Entrance 
Army Class Scholarship of the value of £20 for one year, and one or more 
Entrance Exhibitions will be awarded at the Entrance Examination to 
Candidates if of sufficient merit. 

For Prospectus apply to the BUBSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 H: dagley Road (next door to the School). 
Mistress, Miss F LORENCE N. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES ANUARY 15th. 

Erorecenes, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GRIFFITHS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E 

Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method “Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHEBS’ 
CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 
= STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate in 

eptember or January when the College Courses begin. Also 

A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 

National Froebel Union. Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


— CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I.; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects an various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may, be obtained on application to Miss H. L, 
POWELL, LL, Cambridge Training College. 





House- 











R. J.C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED tor SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation. Large garden. Country 
recreations.—Address : Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in July, 1903, 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 19th. —Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, , formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNEBE HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination & Inspection, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ee AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Temple Cham! Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
London, E.C. 

The Committee deeply regrets that another opportunity of promoting 
popular education for its owu sake, ar id without regard to ecclesiastical and 
sectarian interests, has been sacriliced by Parliament. If there must be rivalry 
and strife, it behoves the frieuds of British Schools to see that their buildings, 
trust deeds, &c., are in order,and to ascertainshow far their neighbours will 

york with them in securing the best type of school on common ground and by 
united action. 

Special arrangements are being made in this office for consultation on points 
of local educational interest and difficulties that may arise in reference to trust 
deeds, &c. 

Euquiries and communications are cordially a 

LFRED BOURNE, 
Secretary. 
MN\HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF )9F SHORTHAN D AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, aud Jourualists. 
A Priucipal—OLIVER erwin. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.” —L 
A‘ ldres: es: 32 OXEN DON STREET, PANTON S T REE ry “Hi \YMARKET. © 


T P E W wa 3 Y I WwW G46. 
AL : KINDS of COPYING AND MANIFOLDING quickly and care- 

AUTHORS’ MSS. from ‘10d. per 1,000 words, 

(Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 























fully executed in best style. 
Testimonials from many literary persons, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 
YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


R ,OOKS W ‘ANTED, , 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desp —Desperate 

Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1347; Handley Cross, 1854; Jeane’s Richard IIL, 1862 ; Freeman’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols. ; ‘Tom Brown's School Days, Ist edit., 1857. Rare Books 





supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTOBES, Birmingham. 
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EALTH or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 


Steamers. | Bristol | Jamaica 

(depart) (arrive) 

Port Morant ... au we on 17th Jan. ; 380th Jan. 
Port Antonio .,. coe 3lst Jan. | 13th Feb. 
Port Royal as aes 14th Feb. 27th Feb. 


Returning ae Jamaica fortnightly. 
Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 
THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 
For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester. 


£21 


Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates, 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGA1TE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET © (West End), LONDON. 


PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 








RIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES by 


their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 
Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete. Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &c., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Constantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 
travelling overland to Villefranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th, Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
aes {33 GREEN and CO. ? Head Office—Fenchurch 
8 ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Aveune, London, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Coc kspur Street, S.W. 

















‘Veen OF BOOKS, ~ PICTUR ES, &e. 
MB. A. LIONEL ISAACS Annonnces that his New Catalogue 
Price ONE SHILLING. on Application to 
60 HAY MARKE 7, SW. 
oi... AND EL VEY, 


EK DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE ROOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. NEW CATALOGUE (No. 99) NOW READY, price Sixpence. 


29 NEW BOND STREE’ ET, LONDON, 
ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and es able 


Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Exeeutors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of shonld connmunieate 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Kvoms, 115 Chi aucery 
Lane. Established 1809. 


OOKS WANTED. 
a Richard ITI., 1862; Handley Cross, 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols. 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popwar Songs, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.- HOL L AND BOOK C 0.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


O BOOK BU YEI —SPEC TAL ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE and SUPPLEM = T ARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, aud in 
spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Kemaimder aud Discount 
57 WIGMORE STREET, W 


Bookseller, ‘ 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COWBA, BOOKSELTFERS, announce that 
they HAVE REMOVED from 143 Oxtord Street, to much larger premises at 
153 OXFORD STREET (five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their command will euable 
them to keep the largest stock of current literature in Londvuu, 














High Prices Paid. — Jesse's 
1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 











UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW 
’ BOOKS offered at a discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at 
net prices. A copy sent post-free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the moruing post are executed the same day, 
TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68s SLUANE STREET, London. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 
i1p. Sampleyo” INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- 0. 


A combination of the very highest class Tobaccos, the result of exhaustive 

enone r by a skilled tobacco-blender. Extremely cool smokiug, delhyht- 

fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fascinating flavour aud aroma. 

“ INDIAN FAKIR” is absolutely different from any uther Tobacco, aud adds au 
entirely new pleasure to the enjoymeut of pipe-smmuking, 


per 9/- Ib. WASSAIL 3-lb. Sample Tin, 


post-free, 2/6. 
An excellent Tobacco of Medium Flavour and unique Aroma, 

3-]b. Sample Tin, 

ib Samer. THE CHAIRMAN cer 7/4 

A delicious medium mixture of carefully chosen Tobaccos ; 


BOARDMANS ver 7/4 


KRecowmweuded by emivent 





debgbtfully cool, 


}-lb, Sample Tin, 

post-free, 2/1. 

The mildest Tobacco made, light and delicate. 
physicians. 


R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 


45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, 
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OLYMPIA. 
BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST 


Congress of Rough Riders of the World, 


Headed and Personally Introduced by 


Col W. F. CODY, 


The Heroic Horseman of the Hemispheres. 

Cowboys, Mexican Ruralies and Vaqueros, South American Guachos, 
Russian Cossacks, United States Cavalry and Artillery Veterans, 
Riffians and Bedouins, Veteran Royal English Lancers, Wild 
West Cowgirls, North American Indians, The Aurora Zouaves, 

Vividly Realistic Reproduction of the BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL, 
introducing Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
The United States Life Savers at Work. 
Two Performances daily at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 
Doors open at land 7 p.m., affording patrons ample time to visit the Indian 

Village and Stables. 

Prices of Admission—1s., 2s., 3s., 5s., and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5seats), £3 3s, 

Children under ten years half-price to all ‘exe ept 1s. and 2s. Seats. 


Box Office open daily from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. for all seats excepting 1s. and 
2s. Reserved and Box Tickets can also be secured at the Libraries. 








PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 


ON ITS OWN MERITS. 





Soild in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


Sd. ana 43d. 


ounce 


A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” 
“ Medium Navy Cut” 


as 
Eastern 


and 
with 


rare Tobaccos . . per respectively, 








OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work OFFERED.—AII have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker. 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 182. toadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Coufessions of an Oxonian, 3 vois., 1826 ; Ireland's Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; ‘Thornton's 
Don Juz an, 2 vols., 1821; I he English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796 ; Alken’s Specimeus of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’'s Publie Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHUOPS, 14-16 JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED. > Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 

Tennyson’ sin Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; George Meredith's Poems, 18: 51; 

Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; ‘Henley’ s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 

Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 

Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’ 8 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’ s Drive through England, 18: Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867; White’s Selborne, 1789 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard Ill., 1862; War wickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first ‘edition, 1852; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Dooue, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols.. 1847 ; Poems, Chiefly Lyric al, 1830; Poems by 
T'wo Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





















_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 
This SUCLETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, ‘l'russes, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, Artiticial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other descrip- 
tion of mechauical support to the poor, without limit as to loc ality or disease. 
Water Beds aud Lluvalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 
29,895 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1902, 
Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONA’ TIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thanktully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 











(Ulustrated Booklet and Price List post-free for id. stamp.) 


Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society 
RICHARD C  PRESIDDER, Secretary. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


ie Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

; of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





Nirs. 


h bottle. On comparison it will be 
0s, found very superior to wine 
ans, usually sold at higher prices. 
Vild The appreciation this wine meets 
S with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
: ing number of customers it pro- 
LL, cures us in London and the 
: Provinces, gives us additional con- 
‘ fidence in submitting it to those 
F who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
‘ian P Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 


and Bottles, 


Ss All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
P Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


nd We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


* [_sAMES_ SMITH AND. 60, 


LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


. R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Teniaokusenm, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ITREBEROCE BAN EK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
° repayable on demand, 











91° 91° 
re a |. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


i PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. . 
By Miss THackeray,. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tusend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Douations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, aud CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- Quar- 


yearly.  terly. 
86.,U1435.. 072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
partof the United King- 


Gom .. oc « «of o &l 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. oe 08 ee 





1126..0163..082 


SATURDAY 


TO-DAY’S 


SATURDAY 


SATURDAY 


REVIEW. 





Flora Annie Steel 


WRITES 


SIDELIGHTS on the DURBAR 


in To-day’s “Saturday,” 


AND EVERY WEEK WILL WRITE 


A Woman’s Article. 





ISSUE OF THE 


REVIEW 


ALSO CONTAINS 


The First of an Important Series of Articles 


CONSTITUTING A SURVEY 


OF 


The Higher Schools of England. 





REVIEW. 











QUARTERLY, 25, Gd. Post-free, 
THE RELIQUARY AND 
ILLUSTRATED ARCHAOLOGIST. 


Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 


The January Part contains :— 
By W. Heneace Lecce. 10 [llustrations. 
ROMAN INTRECCI. By H. Evrincton, 4 [llustrations, 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MARKY RECULVER, KENT. By J. 
Largsy. 13 Illustrations. 
LARGE BELLS. By Ricuarp Quick. 12 [lustrations. 
NORMAN FONTS IN NORFOLK. By H. Beprorp Pim. 
THE MISERERES IN MINSTER CHURCH, THANET. 
Feasey, O.S.B. 8 Illustrations. 
i THE I[NSCRIBED AND SCULPTURED NORMAN 
vs HAWKSWORTH, NOTTS. 2 [llustrations. 
LEADEN HEART CASE FROM ABBEY 
2 [llustrations. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NEWS ITEMS AND COMMENTS. 
London: BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby. 
OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIll Books by Mere- 
dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
4&0. Sporting and Alpine Books,&v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


SUSSEX POTTERY. 
RvusseLL 
4 Illustrations, 

By H. Putcipert 
TYMPANUM AT 
W. Pavu, 


DORE, By Rotanp 























’ 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
**comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N, Stores, &c., dc. For booklet address :-— 

WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch : 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 


22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 








Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. 


Frow birth to3 mths, From 3to6 mths, 


Malted Food, No. 3. 


From 6 mths. & upwards. 








A pamphlet on ** Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C, 








To enswre insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office net later than the first post on Friday, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


For JANUARY, 1903, 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 


D. C. LATHBURY (Editor of The Pilot). 
“THE CLERGY AND THE EDUCATION ACT.” 


REV. DR. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
“THE NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION ACT.” 


WALTER R. CASSELS (Author of “ Supernatural Religion”). 
“THE RIPON EPISODE.” 
ARTHUR C. BENSON (of Eton). (1.) 
“SIR OLIVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


FRANK FLETCHER (of Rugby). (2.) 
“SIR OLIVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


LADY GUENDOLEN RAMSDEN. 
C. B. WHEELER. 


ALI HAYDAR MIDHAT. 
“ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN POLITICS IN THE EAST.” 


GEORGE F. H. BERKELEY. . 
“THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION AND ITS HISTORY.” 
J. W. CROSS. 


SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P. 
“THE GROWTH OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD.” 


MISS ANNIE GLADSTONE. 
“ ANOTHER VIEW OF JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS.” 


CAPTAIN STEWART L. MURRAY. 
“THE PRICE OF FOOD IN OUR NEXT GREAT WAR.” 
HAROLD E. GORST. 


“THE STORY OF THE FOURTH PARTY” (Concluded). III. “ITS NIRVANA.” 
SIR WEMYSS REID. 
MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


“IS SOCIETY WORSE THAN IT WAS?” 


“LABELS,” 


“THE FINANCIAL FUTURE.” 


“LAST MONTH.” 


“THE SEARCH-LIGHT: A PLAY IN ONE ACT.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON « CO., Ltd. 








STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 
By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 3s. 6d. 
Part IL—NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES (High Church, Low Church, Broad Church), 
Part I.—THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM (The Church—The Catholic Church—A National 
Church—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion). 

** A clever and suggestive book.”—Guardian. ‘It is a first step in a direction in which good ought to 
be possible.”—Notts Guardian. ‘His general view of the future of Christendom is a vision of many 
communions, for the most part delimited by national boundaries, working their way from wisdom to 
wisdom as these several forces correct one another’s influence, strengthened with an abiding sense of 
fallibility that is never afraid to correct and better the past.”—Academy. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 








Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicr-PresSIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarnman—The Rev. Dr. WACE. DeEpuTy-CHAIRMAN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SEcRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. ASSISTANT-AcTUARY—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA. 
AcTUARY AND Manacer—F. B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A,. 


The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. Annual Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 

SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST No Agents employed and No 
ORDER. Commission paid for the intro- 
BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- duction of business, whereby 


DISTINCTIVE “INGLY HIGH SCALE. | EMPORTANT «about £10,000 a year falls into 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW pront. 
FEATURES. © rHosr USUALLY CHARGED Ee pe eee 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE by direct communication with 


MOST FAVOURABLE. the Office. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 











Catalogues post-free. 





ame 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1,047. JANUARY, 1903. 2s, 6d, 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE: a Romanog 
OF THE OuTSEIRTS. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G, 

De WET. 

A Lay or Osstan anD Patrick. By Stephen 
Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE “ PROFLIGATE ADVENTURERS,” 

A Norway Saumon-River. By Gilfrid W. Hartley, 

Some EXPERIMENTS AND A PARADOX, 

‘Pappy THE SLITHERS.” By Moira O'Neill, 

CHILDREN OF Tempest. By Neil Munro. 

Tue Setting or THE Moon. Translated by Sip 
Theodore Martin. 

A Tate or Karuizawa. By Ernest Foxwell, 

Musines WitHovut MetHop.—‘ THE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW "—GIFFORD AND LOCKHART—WHITWELL : 
ELWIN—THE UNPROFESSIONAL CRITIC—‘ THE 
ExemrLary NOVELS.” 

PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND. By Amhas, 

Tue ALIEN IMMIGRANT. 

Our ImperiaL MILITIA. 





WiLLuM Biacrwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 








THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


No. 402, for JANUARY, 1903, 
Post-free, Eightpence, 


THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Special Report. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Report of Annual Meeting. 


REGISTER OF TEACHERS, 
First List of Names in Column B, 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 





NOW READY, post-free, 44d. 
‘““THE BUILDER” 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 


CoNnTENTS :— ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMMERCIAL 
Arcuitecture, fine drawing. By H. W. Brewer.— 
Ricumonp Brrpce. By W. Monk.—Tue Giants 
STAIRCASE, VENICE, very fine view. By A. C. Con- 
rade.—DrsiGN FOR A MODERN CATHEDRAL. By 
Professor Pite. Drawn by W. Curtis Green.—Nrew 
Hore. bE VILLE, Tours.—Curist’s Hospitan 
Scnoots: End of Chapel (Architect’s Drawing), 
Exterior of Great Hall, Dining Hall, Detail of 
Entrance to Great Hall.—JaPpANESE TremPLe OrNa- 
ments, &ec., &c.—OLD Lonpon BuILpINGs, with an 
article.—Also the commencement of a new series 
of articles (Student's Column) on BuripErs’ Toois 
AND THEIR Uses; with other interesting matter 
both literary and artistic. 


London: 
THE PUBLISHER OF * THE BUILDER,” 
CATHERINE STREET, W.C. 


NOW READY.—1,206 pp., price 6s. 6d. net. 
OLIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC, 1903. 


The bountiful bestowal of honours at the Corona. 
tion, and the conclusion of the South African War, 
have necessitated very numerous changes through- 
out the Almanac. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd 

THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEapeNuALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 























Street, Strand, W.C, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NOW READY, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 28. JANUARY, 1903, 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
Le Byron pe Nos Jours, 
ON THE LINE. 

LETTERS FROM DELHI, 1857 (With Maps).—Edited by 
GEORGE S. BARNES. 

SHALL THE STATE EDUCATE ?—GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

THE nee INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT.—CARLYON 
BELLAIRS. 

HE AGE OF THE INHABITED WORLD. II.—Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD FRY. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND JOHN THE APOSTLE.—A. N. 
JANNARIS, Ph.D. 

THE MAGIC KINGDOMS.—FIONA MACLEOD. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. VI. (Illustrated)—ARTHUR 
MORRISON. 

DANNY. LXXVIII.-LXXXVII.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

A BALLAD OF THE YOUNG RUTHVEN.—ANDREW LANG. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S NEW NOVEL, 


entitled 


MOTH AND RUST. 6s. 


“A fine story, admirably told.”— World, 

“ Admirable alike 4s a story and as a presentation of human character...... 
we must not give away too many of the details of a story which, besides being 
well put together, is exceptioually well written.””"—Glube, 


EDITH WHARTON’S LATEST WORK. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. By 


Epirs Warton, Author of “A Gift from the Grave,” “ Crucial 
Instances,” &c, Crown 8vo, 68. 

“A really brilliant work. It is very long, but the six hundred and fifty 
pages do not weary one.......As we read we are reminded of Vernon Lee, of 
‘John Inglesant,’ of Boccaccio, and, in one of the most striking passages, of 
the story of Caghostru.”—Spectator. 


NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL 


CITY ; or, JERUSALEM REGAINED. An anonymous Romance written 
in the time of Charles I. 1628-1648, Now first drawn from obscurity, and 
attributed, by internal evilence, to the illustrious John Milton, author of 
* Paradise Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, Literary Essays, and a 
Bibhography. By the Rev. WaLrER BeGey. 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s. net. 
“One of the most astouishiug works that has been produced for years.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 
“Ts certainly either the work of Milton, or of some inconceivable, iudustrious, 
and brillant intimate of lis.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SAILING OF 
THE LONGSHIPS, 


and other Poems. By Henry Newnout, Author of ‘ Admirals All,” 
“The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
© This volume will be acquired and valued by all who care for vigorous and 
tender verse.”—Globe. 
““Admirable verses...... themes of patriotism expressed in lines of true 
poetry.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


A Translation in Prose and Verse from the Old French. Together with 
AMABEL AND AMORIS, now given for the first time. Ky Laurence 
Housman, With Illustrations by Paut Woovrorre. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A ROYAL PARISH. 


Craithie and its Neighbourhood, By Patricia Linpsay. With Illustra- 
tious, large crown Svo, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By 


Professor Lancton DouGias. With Maps, Photogravures, aud other 
Jllustratious, medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


ROUND THE HORN 
BEFORE THE MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liver- 
pool in a Four-Masted “ Windjammer,” with the Experiences of the Life 
of an Ordinary Seaman, By A. Basit Louspsocs. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 8s. net. 
*A book that Clark Russell could hardly have given us in his palmiest days.” 
—Sunday Special, 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM 
THE THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


Edited by Lewis Campsett, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Ballicl 
College, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 
With a Portrait, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 
INTRODUCTIONS TO PLATO. 


By Bexsamin Jowett, M.A. Edited by Lewis Campse.l, M.A,, LL.D. 
With a Portrait, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 
By Georges Clemenceau (Member of the French Senate). 

A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 

THE PORT OF LONDON (with a Map). By Sir Henry D. Le 
Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, and late Chairman of the West India Dock Company). 

THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely, 
D.S.O., M.P. 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY. By Miss 
Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts. 

THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
WAR. By H. W. Wilson. 

THE POETRY OF HERRICK. By the Rev. Canon H. C. 
Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfield. 

GREATER BRITAIN. . 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 

We have examined the books of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW for the year ending September 30th, 1897, and 
for the year ending September 30th, 1902, and hereby 
certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. 

(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants, 
London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY, 1903. 


THE Tory CREED AND THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE. By A Tory. 

De Werv’s Last Success. By Harold G. Parsons, Hon. Lieut. (Late Lieut. 
llth Battalion LY.) 

RICHARD STRAUSS, AND THE Music OF THE Future. By Ernest Newman. 

Tue New OrbDEAL OF THE Commons. By T. H.S. Escott. 

ALFRED DE Vieny. By C. G. Compton. 

Tne ConpDITION OF ENGLAND Question. By Dr. Beattie Crozier. 

Tue New Epvucation Act at Work. By T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 

THE DECLINE AND FaLL oF THE SouTH ArFricaN ELeprHant. By H. A. 
Bryden. 

M. Witte: ATLAs oF THE AuTocracy. By RB. E. C. Long. 

Tue Rise OF THEATRICAL SuBVENTIONS. By William Archer, 

South AFRICAN FARMING. By the Rev. William Greswell. 

A WorgmaAn’s Repiy To Mr. Hott Scuoouine. By A British Workman, 

Tue Case oF Tuomas TEaGuE. By H. D. Lowry. 

MankIND IN THE MaginG, IV. By H.G. Wells. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp., London. 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may ie entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored, 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 





A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains articles by well-known expert 


writers on— 








HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 

AGRICULTURE KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &c. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ ‘*Who’s Who,” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled ‘Late Covert Shooting.” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 
THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING. IV. THE KENNEL. 
THE HAPPY SHOOTER. 
THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 
THE ART AND PLEASURE OF BIRD-FEEDING. 
THE GARDEN : NOTES TO BEGINNERS. 
THE BROCKLESBY HUNT. 


“The Animals’ Who’s Who” this week is illustrated by a photo- 
graph of “The Largest and Smallest Mule which served in the 


War.” 








The current number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
contains the First of the Third Quarterly Series of DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS. The COUNTY GENTLEMAN offers each 
quarter to successful solvers prizes to the value of Thirty Pounds. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN wakes an especial featuye 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “Back to the 
Land,” which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 


of the rural exodus, 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. <A THIN EDITION IS 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 
is published in 


? 


per annum (post-free). The “ County Gentleman’ 


time to reach country subscribers on Saturday, 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION, 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 


8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 


A Lay Commentary. ByM.C.E. 

“Written with attractive simplicity.”’—Standard. 

“‘The essays deal lucidly with subjects of deep import, and the volume well 
repays perusal,”—Bristol Daily Mercury. 

A REPRESENTATIVE VOLUME OF THE LATE 

ARCHBISHOP’S WRITINGS. 

SECOND EDITION.—In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed and handsomely 
bound, 5s. 


HELPS TO GODLY LIVING: 
A Book of Devotional Thoughts. 


From the Writings of the late Right Honourable and Most Reverend 
FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
Selected and Arranged, with His Grace’s permission, by J. H. Burn, B.D, 

** We shall be surprised if this quiet little book does not do a solid amount 
of good on these lines. Churchmen will receive it with a cordial welcome.” 
—Guardian, 
“ A good and suitable aid to meditation.”—Church Family Newspaper. 
‘A beautiful book. The best possible souvenir of Archbishop Temple.” 
—Expository Times, 





NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by ARCHDEACON 
WILBERFORCE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


FEELING AFTER HIM. 


Sermons preached for the most part in Westminster Abbey. Second Series, 
By BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, Chaplain 
to the Speaker, Select Preacher before the University of Oxford. 

** What a feast for reflective minds the whole volume provides.” 
—Christian Commonwealth, 
“The sermons are eloquent and inspiring, and made interesting and instruc 
tive by apt illustrations from life and literature.”—Scotsman, 


THE CHURCH’S OUTLOOK SERIES. 
SECOND EDITION.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. net, 


VITAL RELIGION; 


Or, The Personal Knowledge of Christ. 
By the Rev. G. H.S. WALPOLE, D.D., Principal of Bede College, Durham, 
“We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Walpole has given us a work of 
real spiritual value, and we heartii!ly recommend it to all thoughtful readers,” 
—Guardian. 
‘Well written and illustrated from many sides of familiar contemporary 
life.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
MR. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST 


NEW VOLUME IN THE NIETZSCHE LIBRARY. 


r rl 
THE DAWN OF DAY. By Frieprica 
Nierzscue. Translated by Jonanna Vouz. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 
net. Other vols. in the Library:—l. A GENEALOGY OF MORALS 
AND POEMS. 2. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 3. THE CASE OF 
WAGNER. 
2s. 64. COPYRIGHT NOVELS. NEW VOLUME, 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LUNCHEONS: a Cook’s Picture Book, 


A Supplement to the “‘ Century Cook Book.” With over 200 Illustrations, 
By Mary Ronatp. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 








THE HOUSE: the Journal of Home Arts and 
Crafts). JANUARY NUMBER. 6d. The Contents include ‘‘Some 
Historical Tapestries,” “English Porcelain,’ ‘‘ Interesting Lacework,” 
“ Pages for Amateur Photographers,” and a Prize Competition. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
CHARMING NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 








THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR 


FOR 1903. Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 in.), with Coloured 
Decorative Illustrations by BLancHE McManus, and a Verse from the 
** Rubaiyat” ou each card. In box, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETS. 


Made up in boxes of 3 aaron s. 6d. net; or in boxes of 6 assorted, 
s. net. 

- “Dream Children” and ‘‘ The Child Angel.” By Cuartes Lams, 

. “Christmas Day.” By Wasuinaton Irving. 

“Hand and Soul.” By Dante G. Rossetti. 

‘“‘The Morning of Christ’s Nativity.”” By Joun Mitton, 

“The Eve of St. Agnes.” By Joun Keats, 

“ Adonais.” By Percy ByssuEe SHELLEY. 


ey pene 


ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More Press, 
298 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, Telegraphic Address—‘* Whipstocks, London,” 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 


With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 

EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—* Mr. Lee has known how to rise to the dignity 
of his subject without losing sight of its human interest ; he has given us both 
the Queen and the woman...... The great tale is told with calm judgment, 
careful lucidity, and an abundant command of the most varied information, 
such as, perhaps, no one who had not been the conductor of a literary under- 
taking of national proportions could have accumulated. It is, in truth, difficult 
to see how such an undertaking could have been more worthily executed.” 

WORLD.—“ Compact, judicious, and well-arranged...... A work of permanent 
historical value, and by far the most adequate record and the most weighty 
appreciation of the career of the late Sovereign which has been forthcoming 
since her death.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ The volume generally is one cf supreme value, and. is ex- 
tremely readable throughout. It is admirably arranged, and put together 
with all the compactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one 
so experienced in the art of biography production as the Editor of one of the 
greatest works of modern times.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“ A volume which may be described deliberately as the 
most truthful life of a great Queen and the most impartial history of the 
Victorian age that has yet been issued from the press.” 


NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches 
of Famous Seamen. By W. H. Fitcuett, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘* Deeds 
that Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” ‘‘The Tale of the Great 
Mutiny,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &c, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As picturesque and vigorous.as its predecessors.” 
GLOBE.—“ Very fascinating. He has brilliant deeds to describe, and he 
describes them brilliantly.” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Principles, and 
Writings. By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector of Gumley and Canon of 
Lincoln, Author of “* The Church in England,” ‘The Anglican Revival,” &. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“A really excellent piece of work...... the truth 
about the men and the party has been gathered with admirable diligence and 
care, and the work will be recoguised at once as authoritative.” 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 
Anstiz, K.C. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* This book endeavours to exhibit in the form of a dialogue between several 
speakers the mode in which some questions of mind and life present them- 
selves to ordinary persons, 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES CHANCE, 


Bart. By J. F.Cuance. With a Preface by James Kenwagp, C.E., F.S.A, 
With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 


’ he td , 
WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By ALEXANDER 
Innes Suanp, Author of ‘‘The Life of General Sir Edward Hamley,” 
“General John Jacob of Jacobabad,” ‘*The War in the Peninsula,’’ &, 
With 8 Portraits and a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE,.—“ A volume of real note and much value. 
«....An excellent book of military biography.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN, Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford. By GeorGe CaLpERON. With 16 Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

TIMES.—“‘ We never remember to have read anything which more compelled 
laughter than these too few pages...... The American humour is good, and the 
Oxford humour is good, and the mixture is a really excellent dish.” 

RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 
’ —e 

ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket 
Volumes, Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each 
Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth; or 3s. net in leather, 

Particulars upon Application. 

STANDARD.—“ Readers of Browning will be delighted to have the entire 
works of the poet in so compact and beautifal a form, and will be grateful for 
the unusual excellence of the engravings......The edition is as attractive as 
printer and binder could make it.” 


NOTICE :— 
THE SECOND IMPRESSION OF MR. MASON’S POPULAR 
Ni 


L, 
THE FOUR FEATHERS, 
IS NEARLY SOLD OUT. A THIRD IMPRESSION IS IN THE 
PRESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—* A tale which may be called a ‘ problem novel ’—without a glance 
at the Seventh Commandment; an ‘adventure novel '"—with the irreducible 
minimum of bloodshed ; and a love story—without a single kiss.......The plot 
is worked out with remarkable ingenuity. The whole book has an elevated 
aud restrained poetic quality, and is inspired at once by keen sympathy and 
by a manly stoicism.” 

COUNTRY LIFE.—“‘ Mr. A. E. W. Mason takes a firmer grip than ever 
upon the affections of the world that reads, It is indeed a grand story, told 
with such sympathy and spirit combined as are rarely to be found in books.” 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. Crown 8¥0, 6s. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY, 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—‘‘ Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types 
of womanhood, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied 








By JAMES 





or so charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful 
characters that have appeared in recent fiction.” 
ATHEN £UM.—“ The women are all ‘splendid’......All are more than lifelike, 


they live.” 





THE VULTURES. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A SIXTH IMPRESSION IS IN THE PRESS. 

TRUTH.—* I think you will like Mr. Merriman’s ‘ The Vultures’ better than 
his ‘ Roden’s Corner,’ and quite as well even as that very tine novel ‘The 
Sowers.’ Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving of history and 
fiction in the novel.” 


“*The World’s Work’ leaps into success at a single bownd.”—BLack aND WHITE. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


BUY THE NEW MAGAZINE 


THE WORLD'S WORK 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 





JANUARY NUMBER Contains: 


MAGNIFICENT FULL-PAGE PORTRAITS, from Photographs 
specially taken for this Magazine, of 


THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, M.P., 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND, M.P., 
The Rev. Canon HENSLEY HENSON, 
and Mr. J. M. BARRIE. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE VALUE OF BRITISH RAILWAY STOCKS. 
LONDON WATER AND RATEPAYERS’ RIGHTS, 
THE UNPOPULAR AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. 
THE REVIVAL OF FEUDALISM. 
THE EDUCATION BILL—AND AFTER, 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTLNDOM, 
By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TRAMP STEAMERS. 

By WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. Illustrated. 
GARDEN CITIES IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
By CHALMERS ROBERTS. 

With Tlustrations of Bournville and Port Sunlight. 

TOY-MAKING IN FRANCE. Illustrated. 
A DAY’S WORK IN A LONDON NEWSPAPER 
OFFICE. 

With Flashlight Illustrations of the Principal Operations. 
HIGHER EDUCATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By SIDNEY WEBB, L.C.C, 

WINTER SPORTS. 
By an OLD TOBOGGANER. Iilustrated. 
A REVOLUTION IN STREET RAILWAYS. 
Illustrated. 
MEN AND MATTERS IN AMERICA. 
By An AMERICAN. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS AT SCHOOL. 
By CHARLOTTE O’CONOR-ECCLES. 
MAJOR RONALD ROSS, THE CONQUEROR OF 
MALARIA. By E. D. MOREL. Illustrated. 
THE SCHOLAR SHIP. By ARTHUR H. SCAIFE, 
THE WORK OF THE BOOK WORLD. 
With Five Portraits. 
AMONG THE WORLD'S WORKERS, 
A Record of Industry. 
THE PISCICELLI ELECTRIC POST. Illustrated: 


SIXTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOW TO GET THE BEST BOOKS. See the “ World’s 
Work” Premium Scheme, with 


£100 CASH PRIZE, 


Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, M.P., on THE WORLD'S 
WORK :—“‘ It is full of interesting matter, and its excellent contents are conveyed 
in, and accompanied by, the most fascinating artistic work, I heartily congratulate 
you on the brilliant result of your labours, and jeel sure that it will be welcomed 
and approved on all hands.” 

Mr. THOMAS HARDY on THE WORLD’S WORK :—“'I am glad to find 
that your use of the word ‘work’ 1s not to be limited to man’s mechanical means 
of getting rich. I regard the magazine as a serious and deserving attempt to treat 
of solid subjects in an attractive manner, an attempt which is successful.” 

Mr. KIPLING on No. 1 of THE WORLD'S WORK :—‘‘It is pleasant to 
think that there is a chance in England for a magazine dealing with business. I 
only hope it will be a big success. The most business-like article of the whole issue 
is the one on the finance and traffic of professional football, An army Tun on 
those lines would goa very long way, but ut will be a considerable time before any 
maneeuvres attract, as the Tottenham Hotspur did two years ago, a ‘gate’ of over 
100,000.” 

Sir GEORGE NEWNES, M.P., on THE WORLD’S WORK :—“'I write to 
congratulate you on your first number. One would have thought it was impossible 
to find a niche unoccupied by magazines, but you appear to have found one, and to 
have admirably filled it. ‘The Worid’s Work’ is not only interesting and mnform- 
ing, but will also, I believe, prove an incentive to enterprise in the old country. 
The best wish I could send you ts that you will have the success you deserve,” 


THE WORLD'S WORK 


An Illustrated Magazine of National Efficiency 
and Social Progress. 
No, 2 NOW READY. 
At all Bookstalls and of all Newsagents. Monthly, 1s. net ; 
Yearly, 15s. post-free, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Sample Copy for Twelve Stampa. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 


—*A fascinating record of a life passed in historical and romantic surroundings, with the best that Europe has had to give in the way 


SPECTATOR. 
of social and political distinction.’ 


2 vols., 25s. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. With Portrait, demy Svo, 14s. net. 


WORLD.—“ A volume which from the first of its three hundred and odd pages to the last, presents an almost unbroken succession of diverting recollectiong 


and amusing anecdotes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We think that this book, with its fresh impressionism, 
with its peculiar qualities of style, with its many mannerisms, with its sugges- 
tion of extremely wide historical reading, will be read with interest both for 
its actual merit and for the promise that it gives of greater performance.” 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By 


EDWYN BR, BEVAN. With Maps and Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. ret+ 


ACROSS ICELAND. By W. Bistxrr, 
F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ As a thoroughly readable account of a land 
on h, even in these days, is comparatively little known, the book could hardly 
e better.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER. Demy §Svo, with Maps, 12s. 61. net. 


FICTION. 


RICHARD BAGOT’S NEW NOVEL. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By the Author of “ Casting of Nets.” Second Large Impression, 6s. 
y 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CYNTHIA’S WAY.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWiCK. Second Impression, 6s. 





IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 


AN ARITERETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By J. P. Kingman, M.A. Cambridge. 
A. E. Fieip, M.A. Oxford, Assistant-Masters at Bedford Grammar 

School 500 pp. crown 8vo, with and without Answers, 3s. 6d. 

AN PIEEENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. 
GRAHAM, , Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering and Applied 
Mathoreatios in the Technical College, Finsbury. Cloth, 3 3s. 6d. 

VECTORS AND ROTORS. With Applications. Being Lectures delivered at 
the Central Technical College. By Professor O. Hzyrici. Edited by 

. C. Turner, Goldsmith Institute. {In the press. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE AND SOLID MENSURATION.,. By R. W. K. 
Epwarvs, Lecturer in Mathematics at King’s College, University of 
London. 304 + xviii. pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutay, Sc.D., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With or without Answers, 2s, 6d. 
Answers separately, ls. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, By R. Lacutan, Sc.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, Exercises, 
all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of Riders and Problems. 

The following Separate Ex litions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, 1s. Books 

I. and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I., IL, and III. Cloth, 2s.6d. ‘Books III. 

and. IV. Cloth, 2s. Books L.-IV. Cloth, 3s. Books IV.-VI. 2s. 6d. 

Books I.-VI. and XI. 4s.6d. Book XI. ls. 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, By W. C. Fretcyer, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Liverpool Institute. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS FOR SHGINEERS. By Professor Jon Perry, F.RS. 
About 400 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d 

ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest WIi1son, Wh. Sc., M.I.E.E., Professor 
of Electrical Engineering at King’s College, London. Crown &vo, 5s, 





HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Professor OMAN’S WORKS. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Omay, M.A., Deputy-Professor of 
Modern History in the Uuiversity of Oxford. Fully farnished with Maps, 
Plans of the Principal Battletields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., 
Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Sprecia, Epitions (each volume containing a separate Index). 
In Two Parts, 3s. each.—Part 1.: From tue kurliest Times to 1603, 
Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. 
In Three Divisions.—Division I.: To 1307. 2s. Division II.: 1307 to 
1688. 2s. Division III.: 1688 to 1885. 2s. 6d. 
*,* In ordering please slate the period required, to avoid confusion. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By C. W. Onan, M.A. 
With Maps and Appendices, New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By C. W. Oman, M.A. With Illustrations, 
cloth, 63, 

THE STUDENT’S ST ROR OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Based chiefly upon 

man’s ‘‘ History.” By C. H. Eastwoop, Head-Master of Redheugh 
School, Gateshead. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH COMMERCE AND JNDUSTRY. By L. 
L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Uriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By tie Ven. A. S. AGLEN, 
Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

AN HAUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. Herpertson, 
M.A., F.B.G.S., Assistant to the Reader in Geography at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and ALexis E. Frye. With 16 pages of Coloured Maps, and nearly 
700 magnificent Illustrations, large 4to (avout 12 in. by 10 1n.), 5s. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOGRAPRY. By Anprew Hereertson, Ph.D., 








CHEMISTRY AND MEDICINE. 
THE ELEMENTS or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. For use in Schools and 


. SuensTONE, Lecturer iu Chemistry at Clifton College, 


Collezes. By 
With nearly 156 tiedaaiione. cloth, 4s. Gd. 
LABORATORY COMPANION. 125 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Cu. M. Van DEVENTER,. 
Trauslated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT. 2s, 6d 

A a BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By R. A. Lexreipt, DSc., 

Protessor of Physics at the East Lonidou Technical College. With 40 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
to Physiology aud Medicine. 
cloth, 6s. 

Lanes ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 

I. Van T. Horr, Professor of Chemistry to University of Derlin. 
os. net, or separately, 
Vol. I.—Chemical Dynamics, 12s. net. 
Vol. IIl.—Chemical Statics. 8s. Gd. net 
Vol. IL, a? between Properties and Composition. 
7s. Gd. net. 
PRACTIOAL PHYSIOLOGY. By A. P. Bepparp, M.A., M.D.. Demonstrator 


With Sections on the Application of Physics 
By RB. 


A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc. Crowa bvo, 


y Dr. J« 


Y, vols 


f Physiology, Guy’s Hospit: ul; J. S. Epvgrxs, M.A., M.B., Lecturer on 
Physi: logy, St. Bartholomew's. Hospital; Leonarp Hitt, M.B., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Physiology, London Hospital; J. J. RK. Macieop, M.B., 


Demonstrator of Physiology at the London Hospital ; and M.S. Pemsrey, 
M.A., M.D., Lecturer on Physivlogy in Guy’s Hospital Medical School. 
Copiously Tlustr ated, 15s. net. 

HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND MORPHOLOGY. By A. Kern, M.D. (Aber4.), 
F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hospital Medical 
College. With 250 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

A re? OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonarp Hitt, MB, 

.B.S., Lecturer in Physiology at the London Hospital Medical College. 
Nith 173 Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By L. Hitt, M.B. 1s, 


LANGUAGES. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIS. French Prose Extracts. Selecteland Edited by 
R. L. A. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant Master at Wiachester College, 
Cloth, ls. 6d. 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. ag Bett. With umorens 
Illustrations, cloth. Book I., 91. Book II., 1s. Book III., 1s. 3d 

LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE. By Jerra S. WoLrr. With iecinationts, 
crown 8Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d 

An entirely orig inal book, teaching the ordinary conversation of family lifsa 
in France by a series of bright and entertaining scenes. 

LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. By Jetta S. Wotrr. 
crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. 

GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs, Hue Bett. 
of the Author's very popular “ French Without a 
Illustrations. Parti., ¥d. PartIl.,1s. Part IIL, 

LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German a , with LE xereises and 


Cleverly I!lustrated, 


A version in German. 
7 — the original 


Vocabulary. By L. Innes LumspeN, Warden of University Hall, St. 
Andrews. Crown Svo, 3s. 

GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Ane MuscGrave. With Notes 
and Vocabulary, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

EXERCISES IN GERMAN COMPOSITION. By Ricuarp Katser, Teacker 


ot Modern Languages in the High School, Glasgow. Cloth, Is. Gd. 
THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Gopvey, M.A., Fellow of egies 
College, Oxford. With Humorous Illustrations. Book I.,%d. Book IL., 
VIRGIL.—AENEID. Books I., IL, and II. The New Oxford Text, “0 


special permission of the University. Edited, with Introduction ‘and 














F.B.G.S. Fully Dlustrated, cloth, 4s, 6d, Notes, by M. ‘Il. Taruam, M.A. Cloth, Is, 6d, each, 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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